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The years immediately following the end of full-time post-compulsory education are 
among themost complex and critical in any education system. They are complex because they 
are affected by a wide range of factors: the nature and output of compulsory education, the 
diverse needs and aspirations of young people, the changing demands of the labour market, 
the problems of youth unemployment, the influence of higher and continuing education. The 
post-compulsory stage is a critical one for the individual since it involves important 
educational, career and even life choices, and for the system because it forms a crucial linkage 
between education and the economy. 

Mpmber countries have very different institutional arrangements at this stage and are, 
therefore, confronted with problems specifically related to their own distinctive settings (these 
general problems were anplysed in an earlier report; Education and Training after Basic 
Schooling, OECD, 1985). All countries, however, share a strong interest in and support for 
qualitative changes, considered essential in coping with the common issues and dilemmas they 
currently confront at this level. Thus, the aim of the present report is to clarify current 
curriculum issues in post-compulsory (approximately 16 to 19) education focusing primarily 
on the structure and content of courses and the qualifications to which they lead. 

The report has been written by Gc off rey Squires, University of Hull, United Kmgdom, in 
co-operation with Dorota Furth of the OECD Secretariat. It is based primarily on case studies 
of eleven Member countries listed in the annex and which have been issued separately as 
OECD Educational Monographs. 

The report is published on the responsibility of the Secretary-General of the OECD. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

by the OECD Secretariat 



The aims of the report 

The purpose of the report is to clarify current trends and issues in post-compulsory 
education; and to do so by focusing on the curriculum, i.e. the organisation and content of 
studies, drawing on the concrete experience of a large number of OECD countries. The report 
grows out of previous OECD studies in this field, in particular Education and Training after 
Basic Schooling {\9i5), and also draws on other current studies of post-compulsory education 
which are concerned with the education/economy interface and provision for the disadvan- 
taged. 

The term post-compulsory here refers to that stage of education and training that follows 
immediately after basic full-time compulsory schooling and caters to the needs of young 
people in the 16-18/19 age group. Typically, it encompasses upper secondary schools, or the 
second cycle of secondary education, formal youth and further education programmes, 
apprenticeships and other established out-of-school training programmes, including those on 
a part-time basis. With a few exceptions (e.g. Canada, United States) post-secondary 
institutions are not included. 

The nature and provision of post-compulsory education need to be clarified because this 
remains a complex, confusing and poorly conceptualised sector of education. There exists a 
great body of thinking about the nature and purposes of both compulsory schooling and higher 
education, but the post-compulsory stage seems to have fallen between these two stools. 
Indeed, in some countries, it is only in the last decade that any attempt has been made to see it 
and plan it as a whole. There has been no shortage of initiatives, of action; the problem has 
been to place these in a coherent policy framework. 

The analysis in the report is, however, not a purely 'abstract or conceptual one; it is derived 
from, and returns to, what is actually happening in a representative sample of OECD 
countries. The report is based on studies of post-compulsory education in eleven countries (to 
be precise, eleven systems, since some studies deal with a jurisdiction or a region rather than 
the entire country) which were prepared by education authorities or consultants from those 
countries on the basis of a set of common guidelines, and on information relating to the study 
received from other countries. The report quotes extensively from the studies, and indeed one 
cf its hidden aims is to lead readers back to them, for they provide a rich account of current 
developments and issues in the relevant countries. The country studies, issued separately as 
OECD Educational Monographs, are listed in the Annex. 

The report concentrates on the organisation and content of studies, the curriculum. 
Much of the writing on this sector or stage of education has been concerned with the pattern of 
institutions. Yet the curriculum lies at the centre of our concerns; it is "the stuff of education". 
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It is not always easy to disentangle curricular issues from organisational factors on the one 
hand» and the process of teaching and learning on the other, but the report addresses the two 
basic questions of the curriculum: what is taught? what ought to be taught? The answers to 
both questions are far from simple, but that is all the more reason for exploring them. 

The report is aimed at a relatively wide audience. This is because there are many policy 
actors involved in education at this stage, more so perhaps than in any other. The role of 
central government may itself be shared between several ministries, and there is frequently a 
regional or local government dimension as well. Employers, higher education institutions, 
professional bodies, trade unions, parents and students are also involved, and the practitioners 
in the system often have considerable discretion in the way they interpret and implement 
policies. The report attempts to provide a common language and framework which can aid 
debate and negotiation among these various partners, to set national policies in a wider, 
comparative perspective, and to cite concrete examples which may be useful in forming 
judgements and planning provision. 

All this suggests that the report has an indirect rather than direct bearing on policy, and 
this is largely true and necessarily so. It is concerned as much with the policy questions as with 
the policy answers, which are inevitably contingent upon national frameworks, traditions and 
priorities. Nevertheless, it may be useful in this summary to draw out seven main points which 
have emerged from the study. These must inevitably be generalised and simplified, and the 
analysis in the body of the report, and also the country studies, refines and qualifies them. 
Their relevance and applicability vary not only from country to country, but within countries, 
from one type of education to another^ sometimes from one region to another, and over time. 
As such they must be treated with due caution. 

Changes in general, technical and vocational education 

The institutional map of post-compulsory education varies greatly from country to 
country. In some of the countries in this study, the majority or near-totality of the age group 
are provided for by a single, comprehensive type of institution, such as an upper secondary 
school or college; this is the case in Canada (Quebec)^ Japan, Sweden, Yugoslavia and the 
United States, although in the case of the last country, the essentia! choice point comes at the 
end of secondary, rather than compulsory, education. At the other extreme are countries 
where the majority of young people enter apprenticeships (which involve both on-the-job 
training and part-time education) at this stage; this is the situation in Germany and 
Switzerland. In the remaining countries in the study, France, Italy, the Netherlands and the 
United Kingdom (for which there are separate studies for England/Wales and Scotland) 
there is a more mixed or pluralistic pattern, which involves schools, colleges, apprenticeships, 
training schemes and other special programmes, often for the "risk" groups. 

However, the curriculum map varies less from country to country than the institutional 
one. Previous OECD studies have suggested that at this stage, the curriculum typically 
subdivides into three main types, "general" education which leads naturally, though not 
exclusively, to higher education, "technical" education, which equips people for middle-level 
technician-type jobs; and "vocationaP education and training, which prepare for skilled or 
semi-skilled work. This tripartite typology was taken as the point of departure for this report in 
an effort to explore to what extent it still holds true and is appropriate to the changing 
socio-economic developments of modern industrialised societies. 

The evidence from the case studies suggests that while these divisions are still apparent in 
a number of countries, they have been modified in several ways and are likely to be further 
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eroded in the future. The report gK'es examples of how each of these streams is changing and of 
the increasing subdivisions within and overlaps between them. General streams have in some 
cases expanded, but in so doing have become more clearly sub-divided, either by subject group 
(e.g. maths/non-maths, science/arts, for example in Quebec or Sweden) or destination 
(higher education/employment, as in England/Wales and Switzerland). The apparently 
homogeneous general stream in Japan in fact contains important sub-types frequently related 
to ability level. In some countries, such as the United States, a distinction is made between the 
more prestigious "academic" college preparatory courses or subjects on the one hand, and 
general courses on the other. It is arguable that in some countries in Europe (e.g. France, 
Germany and the Netherlands) "generaP streams are not in fact general by any reasonable 
definition, but rather a foundation stage in a long-cycle academic or professional education 
which reaches its completion only at or after first degree level. 

The report highlights the fact that at the post-compulsory level it is the general 
academic-type streams which are often the most resistent to change. This is not merely due to 
pressures stemming from higher education requirements but also, and perhaps more 
fundamentally, to the formal status of the traditional qualifications (e.g. BaccalaureaU 
Abiiur, Maiura) to which they lead. Since these qualifications often grant legal right to entry 
into universities, the reforms do not depend so much on the institutions themselves as on 
government policy concerning the status of these qualifications and the articulation between 
the two levels. 

The changes in technical streams seem to be due more to changes in technology than in 
education. Technology may in fact provide a new centre of gravity for studies at this stage. The 
specific technologies of the past, concerned with particular elements and processes, arc now 
being subsumed under the more generic systems technologies of information and control, 
technology is transcending the technical. While distinct technical streams and qualifications 
still exist in some countries, it is becoming increasingly difficult to distinguish between 
technical and general education at the top (more theoretical) end and between technical and 
vocational at the lower (less theoretical) end. The influence of technology docs nut necessarily 
result in larger technical streams, though in Italy and Sweden these have grown, rather, it is 
beginning to permeate the content of all streams or tracks at this stage, and to occupy a major 
place at the post-secondary level as well. 

Significant changes have taken place in previously well-defined vocational streams. 
These are due to a number of factors. In the first place, with rising participation rates at this 
level, particularly of "new groups", expansion has itself led to growing differentiation within 
this sector The attempt to improve, upgrade and increase the attractiveness of vocatii^nal 
courses has entailed at the top end a blurring with the technical streams mentioned above. In 
some countries broader-based courses have been developed to meet the need for flexibility and 
substitutability in the labour market. Other countries have stayed largely with a more specific 
pattern of training which arguably develops transferable skills in terms of work processes 
(attitudes and approach) if not always of work content. As a result of economic change, the 
traditional distinct craft-based occupations and their related training have declined. 
Multi-skilled training for the service sector has ^rown. Vocational streams have also borne the 
brunt of youth unemployment and measures to cope with it have affected vocational education 
more than any other sector at this stage. Indeed, courses labelled vocational are often included 
at the lower end of the post-compulsory spectrum, but which are essentially remedial, 
recuperative or with a narrow skill training orientation rather than vocational in the 
traditional sense of the word. In some countries (e.g. Sweden, United Kingdum) this has led to 
the emergence of dual or parallel systems of provision. 
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Thus, a general blurring of the tripartite structure seems to be happening, due to a 
combination of factors: greater fluidity and uncertainty in the labour market; less rigidly 
linear access to higher education; the development of continuing education; the problems of 
youth unemployment; and a declining age group. // is not (hat post-compulsory education is 
becoming less differentiated, but that the basis for differentiation is shifting, the pattern 
becoming more complex, and the situation more fluid. 

Diflerentiation, progression and equality 

These developments imply that post-compulsory education is likely to remain a highly 
diflerentiated sector of education, both vertically in terms of status and level, and horizontally 
in terms of the scope and specialisation of courses. Its proximity both to the labour market and 
to higher education, both highly selective, suggests that even comprehensive institutions at 
this stage are likely to have sharply differentiated curricula. And the fact that systems are 
catering for an increasing percentage of the age group suggests that diversity of and within 
provision is likely to become more, not less, important. A key and perennial question is the 
extent to which it is possible to develop choice and diversity at this stage whilst keeping to a 
minimum the well-known negative effects of educational differentiation, i.e. the development of 
rigid, socially-biased hierarchical systems and their discriminatory effects in terms of the 
future educational and career opportunities open to graduates from different streams. 

Recent trends in vocational education may serve to illustrate these difficulties. On the 
one hand, greater emphasis on achievement criteria in determining choices and selection has 
not drastically changed the social composition of the student body in the different types of 
courses. In addition, the tendency to steer low achievers and/or low-ability students towards 
vocational courses has frequently counteracted efforts to raise the status and prestige of 
vocational credentials. More recent developments also show the difficulties of achieving 
egalitarian goals. At first sight, for example, the fact that some countries have succeeded in 
recent years in having more middle-clas. students in certain vocational streams and a higher 
proportion of working-class students in general education may be viewed as a positive 
development. However, different conclusions can be drawn when it is seen that quite often the 
privileged groups tend to concentrate on those vocational streams which open up better 
opportunities for employment, whereas many of the less privileged groups enrol in general 
education as a second choice, because of lack of places in the more rewarding, selective 
vocational options. Such developments reveal the importance of student strategies - 
particularly from the middle and upper social strata - in maintaining an advantaged position. 
The importance and the effects of these strategies are likely to increase in the light of the rapid 
pace of socio-economic change and the consequent need for, and benefits derived from, 
making quick, well-informed choices among a vast range of options whose employment value 
fluctuates. Clearly, this has implications for the setting up of well-developed information and 
guidance systems, and here the potential contribution of new technologies deserves special 
attention. 

The existence of differentiated curricula has at least two other major policy implications. 
First, although many of the internal differences ultimately reflect socio-economic stratifica- 
tion, thus setting outer limits to the ability of education to pursue egalitarian goals, in one 
respect education seems to be even more sharply stratified than society. The labour market 
embodies a much broader concept of human ability than education. The skills and 
achievements that are involved in successful work go well beyond the cognitive-intellectual 
ones that are prized particularly in education, they embrace practical, organisational, 
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interpersonal and sometimes artistic ones as well. This points to the need to re-evahiate the 
criteria of assessment within education at this stage, to ensure that both access and achievement 
reflect not only different levels, but types of ability and skill. Educators are often wary of closer 
contact with the labour market because they feel this will narrow and constrain the 
educational process. However, the reverse might also be the case: closer contact with 'he world 
of work could broaden and pluralise the criteria of achievement, and ultimately the conception 
of human potential and its educational development. 

Secondly, there is a need to develop a common currency of qualifications at this stage 
which will allow each type of education in a differentiated system to be related to the others, to 
higher education, and to the labour market. Such a currency, which to some extent exists 
already in several countries, would allow mobility within diversity, something which is 
desirable both from the point of view of individual progression, and the optimum use and 
flexibility of manpower. A common currency of* qualifications, expressed in terms of "credits'* 
and "levels", would also allow relevant work experience to be appropriately valued, a point 
which will become increasingly important in relation to adults. 



Transition and foundation 

Post-compulsory education has often been described as a stage of transition, between 
school and higher education, school and work or, in recent years, unemployment. Clearly , it is 
transitional in many ways: educational, social, legal, economic and personal. However, the 
concept of transition by itself uoes not provide a firm basis for planning the curriculum at this 
stage, although it does point up the need for adequate guidance and counselling, and for 
flexibility in the access to and sequence of courses in order to accommodate changes of 
direction in students' educational paths. 

The report suggests that the central task of post-compulsory education is to provide a 
preparation or foundation for a field of work or advanced studies. This foundation is more 
focused than the general stage of education which precedes it in the compulsory school, but 
not yet as specific as the specialised education or training which will follow it in higher 
education or on the job. The dLration of these three stages general, foundation and specific - 
differs according to the length of the individual's education cycle, which may vary by as much 
as ten years. Nor are the three stages aiways distinct: there may, for example, be 
pre-vocational elenricnls within compulsory schooling, though increasingly these are there for 
reasons of motivation and orientation, rather than vocational education in the strict sense. 
And the need not simply to retrain but recycle people's skills in the face of rapid employment 
changes means that sometimes a whole new foundation has to be laid at a later age. 

Nevertheless, the concept of a preparation or foundation stage seems useful in three 
ways. First, it implies a foundation in knowledge and skills which is sufliciently broad to 
underwrite work or study in not just one specific job or task, but a range. The nature of that 
foundation is itself changing. The simple dichotomy between "arts'" and "science" is being 
challenged. The old, specific technologies are giving way to the newer generic technologies of 
information and systems. The growth of service sector occupations is leading to a greater 
emphasis on organisational and interpersonal skills. The balance of occupations, and w 'dh ii 
curricula, is shifting away from work with things, towards work with information and work 
with people. There seems to be a greater emphasis on the development of general analytic and 
problem-solvtng skills which will be useful in any kind of work or further study. 

Secondly, post-compulsory education provides a foundation in terms of attitudes and 
values. This has long been recognised in traditional forms of vocational and professional 
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education, such as the apprenticeship, which was concerned with inculcating norms, roles, and 
sclf-concepls, as well as knowledge and s kilb. The importance of this dimension of studies has 
been recognised by educationists who refer lo the "hidden curriculum", the norms and 
messages which arc transmitted not only through the content of courses, but the teaching 
process and learning environment. Likewise, some economists have suggested that there is a 
'•hidden*' contract which complements the form?! labour contract, and which influences tho 
way people work and the intensity of their labour. 

Thirdly, post^ompulsory education may provide a foundation in a more personal way, by 
giving people that sense of competence in a particular field, whether academic or vocational, 
which is an important aspect of adult identity; the sense of knowing or beinjg able to do 
something which not everyone knows or can do. /-gain, the process of identity 'ormation will 
vary with the overall length of the educational cycle, and for some will associated with 
higher education rather than with this sector. At whatever age it occurs, however, the notions 
of transition and foundation will be closely linked. 

What arc the implications of this for po!;cy?They bear mainly on the training of teachers, 
or to be more precise, those who have a teaching i Je both in and outside education, at this 
stage. The training of such people should be informed by awareness of the characteristic 
features and tasks of the post-compulsory stage, the importance offounduion knowledge and 
skills, the importance of role modelling and the learning environment, and the need for all who 
are directly involved with students or trainees to be aware of the problems of information and 
guidance. 

The structure of courses 

The report suggests that post-compulsory education ca.i be regarded as pari plannec 
system and part education market. This duality afTetts not only the content of courses, but 
their structure, and creates the need to provide both continuity and flexibility. In sonic 
countries, courses are organised mainly in "lines of study" which maximise continuity and 
coherence, in terms not only of ihe curriculum, but of the student group. In other countries, a 
more modulav pattern prevails, which maximises choice and flexibility, both educational and 
personal. 

// may be that these two pattern, will converge more in the future, perhaps towards a 
"core-option" pattern which attempts to accommodate these conflicting demands. Linear 
systems may have to loosen up somtiwhat, by providing more choice especially in their later 
stages, u.ta '.nodular ones tighten up, by insisting on core requirements However, the pattern is 
likely lo continue lo vary not only from country to country but from one type or stream of 
education to the other, with the long-cycle general courses maintaining more linear structures 
which allow cumulativcstudy, and theshort-cyclc vocational ones tending to be more modular 
in response to changing and more immediate labour market needs. 

The link with higher education 

Historically, general streams or tracks at the post-compuLsory stage have had an 
exclusive relationship with higher education, in particular with the universities This is now 
being modified in two ways, students from such courses may proceed not to universities or 
higher education, but to employment, and higher education has diversified its intake, 
sometimes for demographic reasons, to include varying proportions of older or "non- 
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traditionaP students. The case studies show that, in most countries, there exist formal 
opportunities for students to enter higher education from a technical or vocational base 
("second route*"), and at a later stage ("second chance*"). The existence of such formal access 
does not guarantee, however, that many students avail of it, or that when they do, do not drop 
out in disproportionate numbers. In policy terms, it is thus important to stress the difference 
between formal access and real accessibility to higher education, and the extent to which 
"non-traditional" students are actually equipped to cope with higher studies, and higher 
institutions prepared to cope with them. Both imply a concern not only with the knowi*.Jge 
base of such students, but their capacity to adapt to a different style of teaching and study, and 
in some cases to an unfamiliar institutional ethos. Equally important are the admissions 
orocedures, access and orientation courses for "new groups" as well as guidance and teaching 
both before and after entry to higher education. 

The formal steps already taken to pluralise access to higher education are to be welcomed 
but there still remain some key problems in the articulation between the two levels. From the 
perspective of the post-compulsory stage, higher education often continues to appear 
relatively monolithic, and the division between courses which lead on to it, and those which do 
not, remains a deep one in some countries. It is also clear, particularly in countries where there 
is a "cultural gap" between the academic world and that of employment, that it is difficult for 
individual programmes of study to reconcile preparation for higher education and for direct 
entry into the labour market. The experience with many reforms of technical streams shows 
that efforts to strengthen the "transfer" orientation to higher education carries the risk of a 
declining employment value of their credentials: the content of studies is considered less 
relevant, and qualified school-leavers who do not proceed to higher education, in spite of the 
opportunities that are offered to them, are not perceived as being the best. Ultimately, the 
divide is likely to be bridged by the development of intermediate forms of post-secondary 
education, not only in the form of short -cycle institutions which many countries have established 
in recent decades, but also of a more diversified and flexible network of courses and 
qualifications provided within and outside the formal post -secondary system. 

Diversity and coherence at the post-compulsory stage 

If there is one general message that emerges from the report, it is that post-compulsory 
education has to be both diverse and coherent. The statistics cited in Chapter 111 of the report 
demonstrate the continuing expansion of post-compulsory education, one, and in some cases 
more than one, year of post-compulsory education is now the norm in most of the countries. 
Such expansion creates a problem. Because post-compulsory education has come to provide 
for a majority or near-totality of the age group at a relatively late stage in their educational 
development, and because it is close to both higher education and the labour market, it has to 
be diverse: diverse in terms of aims, content, level, modes of attendance, teaching methods and 
learning environments. Diversity is provided in different ways in the various countries, not 
only in ♦ernis of curricula and the structure of studies, but also in the pattern of institutional 
arrangements. The existing patterns vary greatly from country to country but again there may 
be some convergence in the future. 

The increasing element of "theory" in many f-.lds (even crafts which used to be 
predominantly manipulative) suggests that educational institutions, whose strength this is or 
should be, will have to continue to play a central role in future provision. Conversely, the costs 
of equipment and the need to provide young people with a wide range of learning 
environments, role models, and learning tasks suggests that many "non-educational" 
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rcsourccsand settings will also ha veto be used. Indeed, such resources and settings may be the 
main means of providing for those young people who have become thoroughly alienated from 
fomial education by this stage. 

The need for diversity can create particular strains in systems which attempt to provide 
for the age group in a sin type of institution. On the other hand, post-compulsory education 
needs to be coherent if st ents, employers and others are to make proper use of the resources 
and opportunities it offe This need for coherence is most obvious in countries where the 
institutional pattern is most diverse. It is also becoming a sensitive political issue in countries 
where there is a trend towards greater decentralisation of the control and decision-making 
structures dealing with this level. Growing involvement of local authorities and community 
representatives in steering curricula towards more immediately-felt local needs could can^ 
the risk of distorting the balance between the response to such needs and to educational und 
training requirements defined in a broader national perspective. In some countries it is also 
noticeable that the closer link^ between training schemes and the surrounaing community 
contribute to a sharper segmentation of youth, between these who pursue a type of training 
leading to qualifications which are essential for a local labour market and those who seek 
credentials which are nationally recognised. 

The need for coordination and coherence in a diversified network of provision has three 
implications for policy. First, at the institutional level, consortia or federations of providers 
which can ensure a comprehensive service to the age group may have to become more common in 
rAe/w/Mre. Such groupings ;nay be organised on a local basis, partly in relation to local labcar 
maricets, and involve both public and private institutions. However, a national system of 
credits and qualifications would also be crucial in providing the links in such a system, and a 
general currency for courses and assessment. The second is the need, referred to earlier, for a 
common and commonly-understood currency of qualifications which will allow the various 
parts of the system to relate to one another and to the outside world. Thirdly, the existence of so 
much choice and diversity points to the key role of information and guidance, not as something 
ancillary, but as central to the educational process at this particular stage. 

Culture: The hidden element in the links between education and the economy 

A general conclusion drawn at the end of the report is that purely structural comparisons 
of education systems which focus on the pattern of institutions, courses and qualifications 
.nust be interpreted with great caution. Some of the most important effects of education are its 
less overt influences on values, attitudes and norms: on the culture, the way of life. The 
importance of this aspect of education has been suggested by both educationists and 
economists. Educationists have pointed out that the formal curriculum is only the visible part 
of what is taught, and have explored what has come to be called the "hidden curriculum'' of 
courses and institutions: those implicit messages which are embodied and transmitted in what 
is taught and how it is taught. Such messages can affect attitudes to study, to work, and to 
different kinds of work, influencing for example the perceived status of diff^erent occupations 
or job roles. Economists, likewise, have pointed out that formal labour contracts are inherently 
incomplete, and that workers always have a hidden element of "discretion'' in how they work. 
Such discretion is influenced by individual attitudes and group norms. This points to the 
importance of cultural variables in economic performance, although the nature and impact of 
such variables tend to remain speculative. And of course education has cultural eff^ects that go 
well beyond the economic, in influencing attitudes to institutions, social relations and current 
issues. 
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One of the reasons why post-compulsory education is a complex and interesting field is 
that it brings together the two b;-oad policy themes that have dominated the last two decades: 
the concern with education and equality in the 1 970s, and with education and the economy in 
the 1980s. Both of these presuppose a relatively direct relationship between education and 
society. Both themes remain central to the analysis of this sector of education, but it may be 
that some of the most important effects of post-compulsory education are indirect rather than 
direct, affecting the cultural and normative variables which in turn affect both social relations 
and economic performance. This aspect of post-compulsory education may merit closer 
attention in the 1990s. 
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INTRODUCTION 



During the last ten years, both Member countries and the OECD have produced a large 
number of reports dealing with those >ears of education which immediatcl> folluw the end of 
compulsory schooling, and which in most countries involve >oung people between the ages of 
15/16 and 18/19. The number of such reports, and their content, bear eloquent witness to the 
contemporary importance of what is typically referred to as the "post-compulsor> sector". 

In many cases, the concern with this stage of education has been prompted by a rapid rise 
in youth unemplo>ment, a rise due to varying combinations of demographic and economic 
factors. In some countries, >outh unemploy ment is now declining or seems likel> to decline, in 
others, it remains a serious economic and social problem. But the salience of post-compulsor> 
education is not simply a function of the level of youth unemployment, there are permanent 
reasons for its importance. It enrols increasing proportions of the age group in most countries, 
an increase which brings with it not only problems of expansion but also of diversification. It 
lies at the intersection between compulsory schooling, the labour market and higher 
education. It typically involves a range of governmental and non-governmental agencies. It 
represents a crucial stage in young people*s lives. 

This report grows out of previous OECD reports on this field, and in particular Education 
and Training after Basic Schooling ( 1 985). It builds on and develops many of the themes and 
issues contained in that report, but it differs from it in two ways. Firsts it concentrates on the 
organisation and content of studies, on what is taught, and what ought to be taught. Such 
questions cannot of wourse be taken in isolation from other aspects of post-compulsory 
education, such as the institutional pattern, the arrangements for funding both institutions 
and individuals, the methods and style of teaching, the provision of guidance, and perhaps 
most important, the structure of qualifications. But in this report, such factors have, as far as 
possible, been treated as ''contextual". 

Secondly , this report differs from its predecessor in being based primarily on case studies 
of eleven Member countries, prepared either by officials within the relevant ministry, or by 
experts who could provide an informed view of current trends and issues, often in vunsultatiun 
with the ministry, and on relevant information received from other countries. In fact, it would 
be more accurate to speak of eleven systems rather than eleven countries, the Canadian stuuy 
is largely confined to Quebec, where post-compulsory education is structured rather 
differently from the rest of Canada, there are two United Kingdom studies, dealing with the 
dissimilar systems in England/Wales and Scotland, and the Yugoslav study i:fers 
particularly to Croatia. But in all cases, the intention of the studies was not so much to present 
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a sutement of current policies, as to analyse problems and changes in the field, and to relate 
the general questions identified in previous reports to concrete developments. 

The case studies are being made available separately from this report; details of them are 
given at the end. The purpose of this report is therefore not to summarise them or repeat what 
they say, but to attempt to draw them together in a broader synthesis. The report divides into 
four main parts. Chapter II, **The Nature of the Post-Compulsory Stage" attempts to clarify 
and conceptualise what is often an ill-defined, complex and confusing area of provision. 
Chapter III describes current structures and trends in this sector, drawing on data provided 
both by the Secretariat and the authors of the case studies. Chapter IV reports and analyses 
the developments in general, technical and vocational education described in the case studies, 
quoting extensively from the studies themselves. While every attempt has been made to check 
the use and in terpretation of these extracts with the authors, there is always a danger in taking 
comments out of context, and readers arc referred to the complete texts of the case studies for 
the full account. Chapter V explores in more detail the content, process and structure of 
courses at this stage, and ends with some more general remarks. 

All comparative studies of education face certain well-known problems, but this study 
faced two additional ones. It is well recognised that education systems differ markedly from 
country to country, as a consequence of differences in historical development, cultural norms 
and policy emphases. It is perhaps less widely recognised that there are major differences in 
training systems as well. Some countries have an important tradition of apprenticeship; others 
do not. In some countries, employers assume the main responsibility for training; in others it is 
the State, regionally or nationally, which fulfills that role. Since the post-compulsory stage 
typically involves both **education" and "training" such cross-national differences further 
complicate the already complex educational differences. Secondly, it was said above that this 
stage of education has been the subject of many reports in the last decade. Such reports have 
frequently led to major initiatives, many of which are still at an early stage. In such cases, it is 
often difficult to describe, let alone judge, what is going on, and the verdict mMst await time 
and evaluation. However, the value of studies such as these perhaps lies less in attempting to 
arrive at general judgements than in describing a repertoire of possibilities (and problems) 
which policy-makers and practitioners in Member countries can take into account in making 
their own decisions; in giving a sense of the field which can help throw their own case into 
/elicf. 
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THE NATURE OF THE POST-COMPULSORY STAGE 



The first problem that confronts any study of this stage of education is that of 
nomenclature and definition. There are two main ways of defining it. in terms of educational 
status, and in terms of age, but neither is wholly satisfactory. The distinction between 
compulsory and post-compulsory is complicated by the fact that the age range of compulsory 
schooling varies from country to country [16 in all the case-study countries except Italy (14), 
Japan, ''witzerland and Yugoslavia (15), with some inter-state variations in the United 
States]. Fart-time compulsory education follows full-time compulsory schooling for two years 
in the Netherlands, and two or three years in Germany. And even when education or training 
do become officially voluntary, there may be such pressures on young people to enrol, from the 
State, from employers and from their families and peers that it becomes effectively 
compulsory to continue for at least one year beyond the legal minimum. 

Definitions in terms of age encounter similar difficulties. While in some countries there is 
an identifiable two- or three-yeai period which can be labelled post*compulsory, in other 
countries that stag^ is much shorter or does not exist at all. In Scotland, the stage between the 
end of compulsory schooling (at 16) and admission to higher education (at 17) may last less 
than a year for a minority of students. In the United States, many young people pass directly 
from high school to higher education, and the term post-compulsory is not widely Ubed. In 
countries where the great majority of the age group continue to be enrolled in school beyond 
the legal minimum age (as in Japan, the United States and Sweden) the term "upper- 
secondary" is more appropriate, but in other countries where this is no. the case, it suggests a 
level and locus of study which is simply inaccurate for large numbers of young people. And the 
term "tertiary which in some countries can refer to this stage (e.g. in England and Wales) in 
others (e.g. Ireland) can include higher education. 

These problems of definition and delimitation suggest that it may be n.ore useful to think 
of post-compulsory education not as a definable, institutional sector of education but as a 
stage in a process which begins earlier and may end, for some students, much later, after the 
completion of higher education. This process has three related aspects, which together 
comprise a shift in the relationship between the education system and the society of which it is 
a part. They are, first, an increasing differentiation of provision in terms of scope, level and 
status; secondly, a decrease in the distance between education and society, both in terms of 
institutions and curricula; and thirdly, a shift from a system that is largely plannable and 
planned to one which takes on some of the characteristics of an education market. These three 
themes will be explored in turn. 
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1. Differentiation and progression 



Education at the primar> or basic stage is in all countries relatively undifferentiated in 
terms of institutions and curricula. There may of course be private as well as State schools, or 
schools which attempt to impart a particular cultural, religious or social ethos at an early age; 
and in some systems the quality or reputation of one's primary school may be an important 
determinant of one's subsequent progress. But most primary or basic schools in a country 
cover the same range of subjects whether they are labelled as such or not - and few stream 
pupils systematically at this stage, although informal rankings may well exist. As pupils move 
on towards and into the lower secondary stage, curricular differentiation, in terms of type of 
subject and level of ability begins to emerge, and this is accompanied, in some countries 
though not others, by institutional differentiation into different types of school. And as pupils 
approach the stage where they begin to prepare for public or State examinations, such 
differentiation tends to become sharper. By the time the post-compulsory or upper secondary 
state is reached, such differentiation becomes recognisably linked to the division of labour in 
the society, in terms of the type and level of work, and related social stratification. 

The basis, pattern and timing of such differentiation varies greatly from country to 
country, including the eleven Member countries involved in the case studies, and the whole 
issue of how and when to differentiate, both "vertically" in terms of ability/level, and 
"horizontally** in terms of lines of study, and the implications for student choice, has been a 
major preoccupation - perhaps the major preoccupation - of secondary education policy in 
the last quarter century. Such issues have both an institutional and a curricular dimension. 
Systems which differentiate relatively early (e.g. Germany, the Netherlands and Switzer- 
land) are characterised by institutional plurality or curricular diversity, those which 
differentiate late (e.g. Sweden, the United States) tend to have comprehensive institutions or 
common curricula. Even the latter, however, may be differentiated in terms of a "pecking 
order" of notionally similar institutions or courses, as in, for example, Japan. 

It is not the purpose of this report to reopen the "differentiation debate" within 
compulsory education, but rather to see how it affects post-compulsory education, in terms of 
differences in the content/type or level/stream of studies. Figure 1 suggests that there are 
three dimensions which need to be considered in any analysis of this field. They are the 
educational stage of studies (general, foundation, specific), the economic sector towards which 
they eventually lead, and the cognitive level of studies/work. Each of these dimensions will be 
analysed briefly. 

Figure 1 identifies three broad curricular stages in an individual's overall educational 
cycle. The general stage, which begins with primary education and continues through to the 
lower secondary stage at least, provides a broad, general educational base through a range of 
subjects which typically represent the main types of knowledge and skills which are believed to 
be important for further academic development, social development or personal growth. 
Models of general education vary from country to country, but they characteristically lay 
some kind of claim to essence or balance'. The preparation or foundation stage is relatively 
narrower, though still broad compared to the specific stage that follows it. Students at the 
foundation stage are given the preparation which will enable them to pursue certain types of 
study (e.g. arts, sciences, technology) or certain types of occupation (e.g. commerce, 
metalwork, health care) in subsequent studies or employment. The foundation stage is not 
limited to courses which are labelled as such (which may be rare, or associated with 
lower-ability students) but covers all courses which perform this broad, though no longer 
general function. Thus upper secondary school courses which give entry to certain faculties in 
higher education perform a foundation function just as surely as those which are labelled 
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Figure 1 , A MODEL OF POST-COMPULSORY EDUCATION 



Economic sector 

EducatiOfiai stage Piimary Secondary Tertiary 




**pre-vocationar\ and the first year of an apprenticeship ma> in fact provide a broad 
foundation for a range of occupations without being officially designated a "foundation year". 
By contrast, at the specific stage, the course is relatively specialised, either in terms of a field of 
study (as in higher education) or a particular kind of job. Whereas the previous stages are 
concerned with preparation and development, specific courses aim at ready competence and 
expertise in the chosen field or occupation. Beyond that, there may be a fourth "open" stage of 
continuing education of a wide variety of kinds. ^ 

In reality, the pattern for any one individual in any one country is likely to be more 
complex than this. Thestages may blur oroverlap, or thesequence be less linear. However, the 
model seems to clarify several points. First, the duration of each stage depends partly on the 
overall length of studies. Those who pursue "high-level" studies, leading to high-level 
occupations tend to continue with their general studies longer than students heading for 
middle-level or lower*level occupations, and this staggers the subsequent stages. Whereas an 
apprentice may complete his specific stage and attain competence by the age of 19, specific 
competence is not reached until the end of post-graduate training in many higher-level 
occupations (e.g. at the age of 23/24). This helps to explain why in some European countries, 
the pre-academic post-compulsory stream has historically been called "general", a fact which 
makes it difficult to conceptualise and develop models of secondary education which are truly 
general for the entire age group. Secondly, in some traditional forms of apprenticeship and 
training, students move directly from the general to the specific, without going through an 
overt foundation stage, although the schooling element in "dual" systems arguably provides 
this. This pattern reflects a high degree of stability and definition in the relevant labour 
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market. It should be noted, however, that apprenticeships in Germany, for example, are 
increasingly sub-divided into four stages of increasing specificity, the first two of which 
constitute a foundation for work in the relevant occupation, though probably not for a whole 
lifetime. 

More important perhaps than these historical points is the impact of current economic 
and employment trends on the relationship between the various stages. If employment 
patterns are both fluid, leading to a breakdown in tiaditional defmitions and demarcations, 
and uncertain in terms of future developments and needs, the effect may be progressively lO 
transform the "specific'' stage into a "continuing'' stage. Poly valence in the job market might 
be best guaranteed by a combination of a solid, general education, a foundation which lays the 
basis for trainability in a certain group of occupations, and a greater emphasis on both formal 
and non-formal continuing education. If such arguments are turned into policies, they tend to 
conflict with the relatively specialised patterns of both vocational training and profession?! 
education at the post-secondary level which have historically existed in some countries. In 
addition to these natural or at leasl historical obstacles, such arguments confront two 
criticisms. First, it is said, the specific stage provides not only an opportunity to acquire 
knowledge and skills, but occupational socialisation and identity. Secondly, it is argued that 
the "fluidity" argument rests on an analysis of employment trends which is itself 
undifferentiated and simplistic. Both these arguments lead on naturally to an analysis of the 
second dimension of the model, i.e. the economic sectors which represent the first or 
subsequent destinations of those who have been educated and trained. 

The labour market has historically been divided into three broad employment sectors: 
primary, covering primary production such as agriculture and fisheries, seconuary, covering 
all forms of craft and manufacturing, and tertiary, covering services of various kinds. It is 
therefore useful initially to distinguish between these three sectors in any analysis of 
post-compulsory education and its relation to employment. Two general points can be made. 
First, the balance of employment in the three sectors has changed over time and is still 
changing. Historically, the high proportions employed in the primary sector (mainly 
agriculture) have now dwindled to less than 1 0 per cent in most OECD countries, and less than 
5 per cent in the most industrialised ones^. The primary sector is now therefore relatively 
marginal in employment terms. 

More significant perhaps for current policies is the current shift from the secondary 
(manufacturing) to the tertiary (service) sector which is taking place with varying rapidity in 
the various Memoer countries. This implies some reorientation or redirection of education and 
training away from traditional manufacturing industries towards the newer service occupa- 
tions. This point takes on added significance when related to a second, historical one. The 
system&of education and training that grew up in the nineteenth and first half of the twentieth 
centuries related very unevenly to the three sectors. There was some formalised preparation 
for high-level work in all three sectors, but systematic training for middle and low-level jobs 
typically existed only for the secondary sector, first in its proto-indastrial (i.e. craft) form and 
subsequently in terms of industrial apprenticeship and training. Despite the fact that 
agriculture used to be a large employer, it has weak traditions of formal training in most 
countries,and the skills needed in the various service occupations were, on the whole, acquired 
on the job. In effect, the historical pattern of education and training formed a capital "T" in 
relation to the employment market as shown in Figure I, running across the "top" of all 
sectors, but with substantial middle-level and lower-level provision only in the secondary 
(manufacturing) sector. 

The importance of this asymmetry is not purely quantitative, it means that the patterns or 
paradigms of training which have until recently dominated the post compulsory sector are 
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those which developed in relation to manufacturing industry rather than agriculture or 
services, and what is more, manufacturing industry at a particular stage of econon.ic ana 
technological developnient. A coi-iparison may .nake the point clearer. What if the dominant 
pattern of formal training in each chantry had been based on agriculture^ Although there are 
vario''s degrees of special Isation o.' production within agriculture, in the past it was often a 
mixed, and therefore mt i*;-skillcd activity'. Tho^c skills had to be applicable and transferable 
to a range of conditions and si^ »alions. Moreour, farmjng could require both individual 
initiative and teamwork. It involved some knowledge f accounting and markets as well as 
production. In short, a training paradigm based or. agriculluis might not be very different 
from the multi-skilled mcdel which is now being advocated as necessary for many service 
occupations. 

However, the usefulness of these broad sector clasSi..jationr. is increasingly being 
questioned. The classification of occupations is itself a matter of Jcbatc Why distinguish 
between agriculture and industry when the former has become more like :xn "agro-industry"? 
Should mining, which is arguably a form of primary production, be classed with 
manufacturing? Should cokistruction be classed separately from either? Should industry- 
based services be grouped with manufacturing, rather than with proccso or administrative 
services? It may be useful at this point to list the International Standard Industrial 
Classification (ISIC) used by the O'iCD in collecting its labour force statistics. 

1. Agriculture, hunting, forestry and fishing. 

2. Mining and quarrying. 

3. Manufacturing. 

4. Electricity, gas and water. 

5. Construction. 

6. Wholesale and retail trade, restaurants and hotels. 

7. Transport, storage and communication. 

8. Financing, insurance, real estate and business services. 

9. Community, social and personal services. 
0. Activities not adequately defined. 

It becomes clear from such a list that broad economic sectors may group together 
activities which, from an education or training point of view, do not necessarily have ,«i ach in 
common, a point that is particularly true of the service sector. One cannot assume, for 
example, that all service jobs involve direct contact with customers or clients, son.c arc as 
remote from interpersonal contact of that kind as any manufacturing job, and the introduction 
of new technology can attenuate the contact in others (e.g. automated banking). Somo kinds 
of knowledge and skills (for example communications, clerical, data-processing and 
managerial) cut across sectors. And changes in the pattern and process of work within 
occupational groups (e.g. in manufacturing) may be as important to the educator or trainer as 
changes across such groupings. 

The broad shift from the secondary to the tertiary sector does have some consequences for 
post-compulsory education and training: at a minimum, it implies a rethink of traditional 
patterns and paradigms of training based on the craft/manufacturing model. But beyond 
that, what is needed is a more detailed analysis of the nature and structure of tasks within each 
occupation, and within that from job to job. One tool which has been used in the past for such 
an analysis is the rating of all jobs in the US. Dictionary of Occupational Titles in terms of 
work with information/data, work with people and work with things, in terms of the level of 
sophistication of cachl (Thus jobs which involved primarily manual crafts would rank high on 
that dimension and lower on the other two, whereas sales work would rate highly on work w ith 




people and lower on work with information or things.) Although open to methodological 
criticisms, such an approach provides a simple tool for assessing shifts in emphasis in 
occupations and jobs over a period of time. 

For example, it is widely argued that many jobs involve more work, with information than 
they used to. The manual craftsman is faced with a wider range of types of materials, and 
proccs-ses for us*ng or transforming them than in the past. There is increasing use of computer 
numerical control in production processes. Stock control in retail and wholesale firms is 
increasingly automated. Other occupations appear to have become more "theoretical" or 
**scienlific'' and require a better grasp of theory and abstraction than when they relied more on 
practical know-how. this is the case in agriculture just as much as in some service cxcupations 
such as health care. To the extent that service jobs do involve direct contact with people, there 
is a greater emphasis on interpersonal and social skills, less authoritarian work structures in 
many occupations make human relationships more important than they were in the past. 
Conversely, however, work with things (objects, machines) seems to be less important both in 
terms of the overall shift from manufacturing to services, and also the changes within 
manufacturing processes, where individually*acquired craft skills (for exan;ple in mainten* 
ance work) are being supplanted by technologically-based production systems involving 
flexible work teams. Thus the traditional craft demarcations, strongest in occupations such as 
ship-building and other heav> industry , seem to be giving wa> to the need for a more flexible, 
multi-skilled workforce. Production, innovation and learning all become intertwined*^. 

It is important to qualify such generalisations. Some traditional occupations, for example 
in construction, still seem to require a more traditional pattern of skill acquisition, in which a 
core skill (e.g. joinery, plastering or electrical installation) remains the essential element. 
Such a skill may sometimes be subdivided (for example into first fix and second-fix joiners) 
and it may be useful for each worker to acquire certain adjunct skills (mainly in order to avoid 
delays). However, since such core skills are largely manipulative, they require, unlike more 
cognitive skills, a good deal of practice to be "confirmed", and greater range here would imply 
less depth. In some high-level jobs, for example in the health professions or financial services, 
there appear to be trends towards greater specialisation, not less. And the long-term spread of 
certification means that occupations which were previously open to all comers (for example 
real estate or travel agency work) are now increasingly regulated and specialised. 

The picture is further complicated by the fact that the relationship between initial 
education/training and employment is sometimes indirect rather than direct. There is hard 
evidence in some countries, and ancwuotul evidence in all, that man> people end up doing jobs 
for which they were not directly or intentionall> trained, jobs which are cither above, below or 
different from those envisaged b> their initial education/training.Such substitutability, to use 
the economist's term, is only possible if the labour market is flexible enough to allow it (i.e. 
absence of emplo>ment demarcations and restrictions) but also onl> if, in some indirect wa>, 
the person can transfer what he or she learned for one purpose to a different situation. 
Subsequent on-the job learning increases this substitutabilit>. Thus, although there ma> be 
apparent mismatches between what the education/training s>stem produces and what the 
initial labour market needs, the s>stem ma> tontinjc to function partly on an indirect basis, 
with young people applying the generic skills (and attitudes) thc> have consciously or 
unconsciously acquired to the specific demands of the job. Indeed, advocates of a specific 
pattern of training at the post-compulsory stage argue that such generic skills are, 
paradoxically, best acquired through a thorough training in one well defined field of content, 
rather th-in on a broader, intentionally polyvalent foundation course. 

What has been said so far presupposes that the sole or prime purpose of post-compulsory 
education is to prepare >oung people for the labour market. However, it is one thing to show 
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that people who have had a certain kind of education or training end up in certain jObs (and 
mobility studies suggest that even this depends on a range of educational, social and 
employment factors and is not wholly predictable), it is another to sa> that those destinations 
constitute the aim or function of education. Policy statements on post-compulsory education 
typically refer to aims other than economic or employment ones, in terms of education for 
citizenship, personal development, leisure and so forth. Sach aims are widely accepted in 
formal terms; what really matters is the policy priority accorded to each. In the context of this 
report, a more pertinent question is perhaps: is education just another service occupation? 
From the perspective of labour market economics, education clearly belongs to the service 
sector, although it is in the peculiar position of servicing not only other occupations but 
itself. 

For many educators, however, education is not just another service, it is something which 
is valued for itself as well as being useful. While such arguments tend to be couched in abstract 
and perhaps idealistic terms, it is worth pointing out that all "extrinsic'' arguments for 
education logically end up in "intrinsic"' concepts as to what is good or worthwhile. In terms of 
educational policy, the elTects of such arguments on the post-compulsory sector are probably 
to prolong the general stage (in the name of a broad education) somewhat longer than would 
be justified by strict labour market considerations, and to give a special status to those streams 
which remain general for longest, i.e. the prc-higher education streams. That status may help 
to explain the fact, which emerges from the case studies, that such high-level streams appear 
to have changed less in most countries than technical or vocational streams which arc more 
directly exposed to external influences. 

The reference above to level leads on to the third dimension of Figure 1 . The term "level" 
is a familiar one in both education and employment, however, like stage and sector, "level" is a 
problematic term, to be treated with caution. Although the concept of cognitive or theoretical 
level is embodied in the structure of education systems, in the admissions requirements of 
courses and institutions, in the hierarchies of qualifications, and even in terms such as 
"higher" education, it cannot be assumed that all educational development occurs along a 
single dimension of ability or achievement. The craft apprentice may be more skilled In some 
respects than the technician in his field, who in turn may be better at applied problem-solving 
than the theoretician. The systemic hierarchy of education, which reaches its cognitive or 
theoretical apex in higher education, in fact coexists with a plurality of abilities which casts 
doubt on the use of simplistic words such as "high-level" and "low-level" and incidentally on 
the predictive validity of some entrance requirement:* foi euui^es^. In employ incnl, where the 
word "level" is also widely used or implied (e.g. middle or top management) the values and 
measures involved are equally complex, although income provides one overt if crude indicator. 
Level is apt to be associated not only with knowledge and skill, but with responsibility and 
autonomy, and with the individual's position and role in the job hierarchy. Furthermore, the 
relationship between the level of educational achievement and the initial level of employment 
is a complex one, reflecting factors, such as the general demand for labour in that field, which 
go well beyond the individual case. 

The main policy issue in relation to cognitive or theoretical level is to what extent changes 
in iV: vertical structures and relationships of occupations impl> corresponding changes in 
post-compulsory education, modifying either the demarcations between, ur emphasis un, the 
existing types or levels of education. One hypothesis suggests that the demarcations remain, 
but the emphasis moves away from the lower-level towards middle- and higher-level 
manpower. This is based on the argument that a general economic displacement is taking 
place in the worid economy, with the industrialised OECD countries being driven up-market 
by the newly-industrialised countries (NICs) in order to retain market share. This implies a 
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rising threshold of competence in the labour force generally, and a relative or abbolute decline 
in unskilled or semi-skilled jobs. It is also argued that the organisation of work, not to mention 
social life generally, has become more sophisticated in various ways, and that this also requires 
a more educated and cognidvely sophisticated workforce. For example, the flow of information 
is more rapid than it was in pre-electronic days, the financial aspects of work more inilricate, 
and the legislation affecting employment more complex. Any shift towards self-employment 
also increases the cogmV/ve demands made on workers, to manage their own inputs, processes 
and marketing, and to deal with the bureaucratic aspects of their work, such as tax and health 
and safety regulations. 

A variant of the **upgrading*' hypothesis points to the polarising effects of new technoJogy 
in certain occupations. Technology upgrades the job where it involves a shift from discrete 
operations (such as maintaining a particular kind of machine) to systems (such as overseeing a 
complete input-output process). On the other hand, technology degrades the job where it 
simplifies an operation which previously required some technical or manipulative skill. Thus it 
is simpler to replace than to repair a faulty component, or to follow a prescribed 
decision-making or data-processing routine than to make decisions ba^4:d on judgement or 
experience. Since the term "technician" derives from *he older technologies, such as 
mechanical and electrical engineering, it may be a less natural or appropriate category in the 
newer ones. 

The other mai; scenario involves r^ot so much a redistribution of emphasis among levels 
of work as a blurring of the vertical demarcations. The traditional distinctions between levels 
reflect both work hierarchies in specific occupations and more general social stratification. As 
noted above, the vertical structure of work may be affected by the introduction of new 
technologies, and new forms of organisation. The conventional, hierarchical categories (such 
as foreman, supervisor, middle manager, etc.) are so familiar that it is sometimes difficult to 
see that they reflect a particular kind of industrial or bureaucratic organisation which has 
been the norm since the middle of the last century. (This is not to say that industrial and 
bureaucratic forms are similar, but simply that they appear to have originated around the 
same time.) Just as such forms displaced prc-industrial and pre-bureaucr*.Mc forms, so it is 
possible that new technologies and structures of work will bring with them chai ges in vertical 
categories. One currently minor but potentially iuiportanl example of this i:> the ucvclupmcni 
of **nctworkers" who enter into a sub-contractual relationship with the parent company rather 
than being full-time employees; a kind of half-way house between employment and 
self-employment. The statistical growth of the service sector (see Chapter III) sometimes 
disguises the fact that the change is not in what is produced or supplied, but in the contractual 
relationship Indeed contracting, in a variety of forms, may be making inroads into 
conventional bureaucratic structures, ultimately affecting the vertical structure., of employ- 
ment. The broader social stratification is likely to change more slowly, but ultimately reflects 
the social relations embedded in employment structures. 

One further point should be made about the notion of cognitive/theoretical level. It was 
suggested earlier that the issue of differentiation - both vertically in terms of ability streams 
and horizontally in terms of programmes of study - has been perhaps the key policy question 
in secondary education for several decades in Member countries. As the diagrams of 
education systems in Chapter 111 show, th^ *ssue has been resolved differently in different 
countries, although such diagrams show only the institutional, not the curricular, pattern. 
Whatever the pattern, however, the arguments in favour of delayed selection, equality of 
opportunity, meritocracy and mobility have had an impact on policies in all countries. At the 
post-compulsory stage, this tends to translate, at a minimum, into an emphasis on 
opportunities for progression from programmes regarded as having luwer btatub to those with 
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higher status, though the perception of status is of course complex, and varies from countrj to 
country. As the case studies show, however, even countries which do not have comprehensive 
institutions at this stage make deliberate efforts to facilitate, at least formall>, such upward 
educational mobHity, through "bridging courses'', **second routes", and ''non-traditional 
access*". Thus while in many countries the distinctions between different streams of study 
remain as clear-cut as before, there arc, at least on paper, more opportunities to progress, and 
fewer blind alleys. How successful such initiatives are in practice in increasing progres.sion is a 
question on which the case studies will throw some light. 

The th ree dimensions of Figure 1 — educational st?«ges, economic sectors, and cognitive 
levels - thus seem to provide a useful framework for analysing cm rent patterns and policies at 
the post-compul$ory stage. The distinctions within each dimension are not of course clear cut. 
one stage can blend into another, there arc problems m distinguishing between sectors, and the 
notion of level is a complex one, both in education and employment. It is important to sticss 
that the model is analytic, rather than normative; it provides an initial tool for analysis, not a 
prescription for policy. It provides a commca framework for describing differences in provision 
and policy from country to country differences which may reflect deep-seated historical, 
cultural and economic factor. One furtiter point should be made, however, on the general 
subject of differentiation, and this has to do with unemployment. 

Figure 1 implies that all or most young people emerging from tne education/training 
system at the post-compulsory stage do in fact find employment in some sector at some level. 
In the case of high-level courses, this may not happen until after the completion of the 
**specific'' stage in higher or post-graduate education; thus high-level .streams in post- 
compulsory education are seen here as essentially the general or foundation stage of a longer 
cycle of education, which may not be completed until a student has reached his or her early 
twenties. In some countries, attempts have been made to develop high-level courses at the 
post-compulsory stage which are self-contained ("terminaP), anu lead to immediate 
employment rather than entry to higher education. This issue is explored further in sonic of 
the case studies; in terms of Figure 1, it appears as a problem of, or ambiguity about, stages. 
Can such courses act at the same time as a foundation stage for higher education and a more 
specific stage for employment? The issue is related to the criteria used in selection in each 
case, which may of course vary from one faculty to another in higher education, and one 
occupation to another; some occupations require the very cognitive/theoretical skills that 
higher education also demands. 

However, in many countries, ;he problem is that many young people do not find 
employment at this stage. How far docs Figure 1 help us to analyse policy responses to thai 
problem? It should first be noted that unemployment policies reflect factors lhat go well 
beyond education and training, general econcmic and social policies, regional dil .»ences and 
demographic trends constitute perhaps the main variables. In terms of education and training, 
much depends on the diagnosis of the problem. If youth unemployment is seen as a cyclical 
problem, likely to be remedied by an impending upturn in the economy, the typ ^1 reaction is 
to continue the existing pattern of training, to '*train for stock*". If on the other hand 
unemployment is seen as a structural problem, several policy responses may be found. There 
may be an attempt to upgrade the general level of the workforce, in line with the 
**dispSaccmeiit hypothesis*' referred to above, or there may be shift of emphasis in terms of 
sectors, for example towards services. A fear of skill shortages may result in the targeting of 
certain occupations (such as information technology) in crash training programmes. 
Uncertainty about future employment trends may lead to a greater individual and policy 
emphasis on Ihc genera! or foundation stages, which seem to **keep the options opcn^ 
Preparation for self-employment is also receiving greater emphasis in some countries. And 




finally, the extension of initial education and training seems to be percei . cd in some countries 
partly as a substitute for, rather than preparation for, employment, whatever the stated 
intentions of policy-makers. In practice, many current post-compulsory policies seem to 
combine elements of all these responses, although there has perhaps been a general policy shift 
away from a "cyclicaP to a "structural" diagnosis of the unemployment problem. 

2. Access and responsiveness 

The change from a relatively undifferentiated to a differentiated system has been 
explored in terms of Figure 1. In the remainder of this section, the other two themes will be 
briefly discussed. The first of these involves a change in the "distance" between education and 
society, and in the strength of the boundary between them. The stereotypical basic school, 
covering the first five or six years of education is a rather self-contained institution. The staff 
who are employed are likely to be full-time professional teachers, and although parents may 
play some role in the running of the institution, "outsiders'* (i.e. non-teachers) typically play 
only a small part: coming into the school to give the occasional talk, or helping to arrange the 
occasional visit outside. The school is a largely distinct, self-sufficient institution, which 
maintains a certain distance from societj'. That distance is underpinned by legislation, for 
example in terms of the legal responsibility for the children while they are on school property 
and during school hours, and also indicated symbolically by restrictions, both physical and 
organisational, on access from the outside. The school curriculum likewise embodies an 
indirect or generalised relationship with the "outside world". It is typically determined by 
general legislation or guidelines, and is relatively unaffected by pressures from particular 
interest groups. The school is a world within a world, and much of the socialisation that takes 
place there is in fact socialisation into school itself^ and its particular patterns and norms. 

This picture is no dorbt simplified, but it serves to draw a contrast with the 
post-compulsory stage. Institutions at that stage often pride themselves on being not distinct 
and self-contained, but responsive and accessible. Some of the teachers may have worked in 
other occupations previously, or even be part-time teachers, continuing with their other trade 
or profession. Even if all the teachers are full-time professionals, the curriculum will usually 
reflect external priorities, related to specific occupations or future studies. Both curriculum 
planningand institutional governance will typically involve individuals or agcnciesoutsidc the 
education system - employers, trade unions, community leaders or representatives of special 
interest groups. The institution will bi! regarded less as ^ closed arena, and more of a public 
space, with much coming and going, and consequent problems of security. But much of the 
teaching and learning that occurs at the post-compulsory stage takes place outside 
educational institutions altogether, in the workplace, in public instiiuiluna, in libraries, in the 
field. Whereas at the compulsory stage all pupils are full-time, in post-compulsory education 
the very definition of student becomes problematic, with increasing numbers of part-time and 
occasional students, or students enrolling for parts of courses (modules) rather than entire 
programmes. In some countries, it is difficult even to draw the boundary of the education 
system at this stage, let alone maintain it. 

Again, the picture is simplified, and does not take account of the great variety of 
institutional environments at this stage. Students in the traditional, pre-higher education 
streams are likely to experience an environment which is much more like "school" than those 
on technical and vocational courses, which will to some extent want to simulate the external 
work environment, and may well be partly located there. But in general terms, the 
post-compulsory education stage has moved into a much closer and more direct relationship 
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with the society than is the case at the lower secondary or primary stages. It is less distant, less 
distinct, less self-contained, in terms of governance, staffing, curricula, access, and physical 
setting. 

This greater proximity has several consequences for the organisaMon and content of 
studies - the focus of this report. It means that courses at this stage are much more likely to be 
applied in emphasis than before, that is, planned with reference to immediate or eventual use. 
This in turn creates a tension between **theory" and "practice" in many courses, in which the 
"internaP demands of the subject may conflict with the "externaP requirements of the 
occupation. In fact, this tension may be less a purely epistemological one, than to do with 
norms and emphases, more a matter of context than content. And it takes a more general form 
in the conflicting policy emphases on "work-driven" and "education-driven" learnine, on the 
culture of employment versus the culture of education. The term "culture" points to a second 
consequence of the reduced distance between education and society, in terms of socialisation. 
It was suggested earlier that much of the socialisation that goes on in schools is socialisation 
not into general social norms, but into the specific and to some extent atypical norms of school 
itself. By the post-compulsory stage, the pattern of socialisation has itself become more 
differentiated, anticipating the eventual occupations, roles and status of students. Apprentices 
arc socialised into their particular craft or trade; technicians into the technical strata; 
pre-higher education students into the norms of universities. (Unemployment thus creates 
problems of socialisation as well as of education and training; can one, or should one, educate 
for unemployment?) None of this takes place as simply as is implied here; for one thing, 
peer-group and media-based cultures at this stage can exercise a powerful influence. 
However, the general point remains. Post-compulsory education, in all its forms, far from 
being the purely cognitive experience implied by some prospectuses, is heavily implicated in 
j^ecr/ve learning, in the formation of attitudes, values and identities. It is thus important, in 
any analysis of curricula at this stage, not only to consider the explicit curriculum content, but 
to take into account the learning process and the learning environment which may be main 
carriers of the affective message. This points to the significance of role models, teaching and 
learning methods, institutional and physical settings, and formal and informal counselling, 
aspects of post-compulsor>^ education which are difficult to explore (because they are often 
implicit or hidden) but on which some of the case studies have a bearing. 

3. Education poHcy and the education market 

The third and last theme which helps to clarify the nature of post-compulsory education 
is that of the "education marked. Education policy is, in the compulsory sector, largely 
synonymous with educational planning. This is because compulsory education is, at least in 
theory, plannable. Demand can only express itself in limited ways, within the parameters of 
compulsion. Parents can, in some systems, opt for private rather than State schools, or within 
the State sector, for one school rather than another. Students have some choice of subjects, or 
of topics within subjects, especially at the lower secondary stage. Truancy can be seen as an 
expression of negative demand. However, the State often has a monopoly over the supply of 
education, the licensing of teachers, the specification of curricula and the award of 
qualifications. In such circumstances, the concept of an education market makes only limited 
sense. 

As education moves into and beyond the post-compulsory stage, however, it begins to 
take on some of the characteristics of a market. Demand expresses itself in decisions to enrol in 
one institution rather than another, on one course rather than another, indeed in the decision 
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to enrol at all. Such demand is of course heavily influenced by pressures (from parents, peers 
or employers), constraints (entrance requirements) and may be **distorted" by student 
support policies; but most post-compulsory institutions have to keep at least one eye on 
recruitment. The monopoly provision of the compulsory school gives way to increasing 
competition among suppliers of education, including some outside the formal education 
system. And smce thesystem is no longer continuous and consecutive, its output is also subject 
to "consumer" pressures, not only from employers, but from other parts of the system. In the 
latter sense, higher education is one **consumer*' of post-compulsory education, and its 
preferences can have a significant influence on curriculum policies. Qualifications provide the 
main currency for this internal education market, and also link education with the external 
labour market. 

There is still considerable scope for policy-makers to plan and regulate this education 
market, through legislation (for example granting legal rights to access in certain cases), 
administrative regulation (limiting places in certain subjects), fi^nancial strategies, accredi- 
tation of courses or institutions, and policy statements designed to influence institutional and 
individual choices. The extent to which governments attempt to plan this stage of ed-:, ation, 
or leave it tc market forces, varies from country to country, usually in line with their broader, 
ideological commitment to planned or market strategies. But in general, it may be more 
accurate at the post-compulsory stage to regard government policy as a major, rather than 
determining, influence on provision; there are many policy actors involved, more than in other 
sectors of education. 

The market metaphor should, however, be treated with some caution. To begin with, 
post-compulsory education and its associated employment outlets constitute not a single 
market, but a complex set of segmented, overlapping markets, delimited by stage, level, 
subject type, occupational categories, age, type of qualification, domicile and other less 
obvious factors such as perceived access and cultural distance. Secondly, as the Scottish case 
study makes clear, the pre-employment market may differ from the in-employment market. 
In the former, employers may be more concerned with qualifications as an indirect measure of 
general ability and potential (i,e, as screening devices) than as direct measures of relevant 
knowledge and skills (which can be instilled on the job). In the latter, however, immediate 
competence and low training costs may je the key criteria. The Swedish case study draws 
attention to the difference between low-level local labour markets, operating often on the basis 
of personal knowledge and contacts, and middle- and high-level national labour markets, 
operating on the basis of formal qualifications. 

In general terms, there are problems in applying market concepts to education. 
Education involves many intangibles. It is difficult for students to make rational choices about 
courses, for teachers to make rational choices about students, and for employers to make 
rational choices about either. Qualifications may act as the currency of the market, but it 
takes a long time for employers (especially small employers) to get used to new qualifications. 
The benefits of education, either to the individual or society, are difficult to assess. The 
economic concept of equilibrium implies feedback, but the feedback mechanisms in education 
are tortuous and often very long-term, for example, the consequences of under-tr**ining may 
not appear for years or even decades (for example in construction work). The classical 
arguments in favour of market mechanisms cite their capacity to reconcile private good with 
public good. Contemporary arguments are couched more in terms of information and 
decision-making, markets generate more information than planners can ever have^. Since 
post-compulsory education is often described as being a jungle or a maze, this information 
argument deser\'es serious consideration and, at the very least, suggests that planners look 
carefully at the flow of information (in all directions) at this stage. Who knows what? How do 



they find out? How can the flow and qualit> of information be improved? Can the system be 
simplified vvithout losing information? Such pragmatic advances can perhaps be made within 
either a planning or market orientation to general policy issues. 

Post-compulsory education is a complex and confusing area of education, and the aim of 
thissection of the report has been to try to bring about some degree of clarification. The model 
presented here is intended to be used as an analytic tool, not as a representation of any given 
system. The distinctions between different stages, sectors and levels are rarely clear-cut in 
practice, and operate differently in different countries. For example, the pattern in the United 
States is much less linear than the notion of stages would imply. As the U.S. case study notes: 
"Few decisions are irreversible. People may leave education and return later, not once, but 
several times over a lifetime, to complete **unfinished business" such as to receive a high school 
diploma or its equivalent". Some European systems, by contrast, are more clearly organised in 
stages. The concepts of economic sector and cognitive level are equally problematic. 
Increasingly, labour market analysis is directed less at broad employment sector groupings, 
than at occupational categories, or at problems and developments which cut across the 
traditional sector boundaries. As regards the notion of level, it should be pointed out that in 
some countries, such as Germany and Switzerland, vocational education and training have 
their own kind of status, which is widely regarded as being different from, rather than lower 
than, general courses, and which attracts many very able students. Indeed, the idea of a 
plurality of types, rather than levels of ability, will emerge as an important theme in the 
report. ^ 

Despite these caveats, the analysis in this section should help to place the case studies in 
perspective, in two ways. First, it permits a clearer understanding of terms and labels. The case 
studies took as their point of departure the division of post-compulsory education into 
**generar, **technicar, an J "vocationar types or streams, which had emerged from previous 
OECD studies. One of the main aims of this study was to discover how far these demarcations 
still existed. Figure 2 relates this tripartite division to the model in Figure 1 , defining each type 
or stream in terms of stage, sector and level. "GeneraP programmes or streams refer mainly to 
the general or foundation stage of long-cycle education, leading to high-level employment in 
all sectors, usually through higher education. Such streams tend to be dominated by the need 
to lay a foundation for access to higher education, and typically lead to a well-estabiished 
upper secondary certificate. (In the United States, such streams are called academic or 
pre-academic; the "general" streams are relatively less prestigious.) 'Technical" streams exist 
more clearly in some countries then others; where they do, they typically comprise the 
foundation stage of a middle-length educational cycle leading to intermediate occupations in 
all sectors. Technical streams >:ke general ones, tend to be full-time, though they may involve 
practical placements, and historically were associated mainly with the secondary (manufac- 
turing) sector. "Vocational" streams typically refer to the foundation or even specific stage of 
a short educational cycle, leading to ready competence in some craft or skilled occupation. 
Su^"^h streams may be mainly school-based or work-based, or involve a combination of each in 
a "dual" system; and they are sometimes therefore classified (misleadingly in terms of the 
learning process) as part-time. More recently, "vocational" streams have become much more 
heterogeneous and therefore more difficult to characterise in terms of stage, sector or level. 
Some of them represent a broad foundation for a family of occupations, while others are 
geared to a specific and well-defined type of work; many of them arc now oriented towards 
service sector occupations, rather than their traditional outlets in manufacturing industries. 
The range of abilities has also become wider, driven up on the one hand by labour market 
competition and the increasing cognitive and theoretical demands of technology, and lowered 
on the other by the inclusion of remedial courses for those who are regarded as being at risk in 
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educational, employment or broader social terms. The form or format of vocational 
programmes has grown correspondingly diverse, with the introduction of innovative methods 
for those who would reject more traditional forms of teaching and training. 

Two problems with Figure 2 should be noted. The first is the potential confusion between 
"general" used to describe the first stage in an educational cycle, and "general" used to refer to 
a particular stream (pre-academic in Europe, but not in the United States, and rather broader 
in Japan). The second, and more important, is the existence of courses which cut across the 
categories in the diagram. Examples of "grey areas" between streams appear in a number of 
the studies, for example the Italian and Swedish. In some countries, some programmes are 
described as "all-ability", the essential differentiation being in the sector orientation rather 
than level or stage of work. It is difficult to distinguish between the "technical" and the 
"vocational" in the Swiss system. This is also partly the case with the Yugoslav system, and 
with the Technical and Vocational Education Initiative (TVEI) in the United Kingdom, 
Whether such programmes do in fact recruit right across the ability spectrum can only be 
established by a detailed analysis of enrolments and destinations, and where such programmes 
are recent, such data are not yet available. However, it is worth making the point that some 
systems are not as segmented or stratified, in intention or reality, as Figure 2 suggests. 

Figures 1 and 2 provide only a point of departure for the report. The analysis that follows 
will show how each of the three dimensions in the diagrams has to be modified in the light of 
current developments, and the pattern that eventually emerges will be more complex and 
more fluid. First, however, it is necessary to give a brief descriptive and quantitative picture of 
structures and trends in the eleven systems. 
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STRUCTURES AND TRENDS 



Before describing the findings of the case studies in the eleven countries, it is necessary to 
place them in some kind of quantitative and structural perspective. This chapter will therefore 
attempt to set out the broad similarities and differences between countries as regards 
structures and trends in post-compulsory education and training, drawing mainly on OECD 
data. More detailed information, in particular that related to the main theme of this study is 
available in some of the country reports. This chapter is divided into three sections: The first 
presents some of the contextual variables in demography and employment which affect 
policies in this sector of education; the second describes the education and training structures 
in each country; the third presents available data within OECD which reflect different forms 
of provision at the post-compulsory level. 

1. Contextual trends 

Post-compulsory education is affected by a number of contextual factors which lie 
outside the education system itself. Three of these are of particular importance to this study: 
demographic trends; trends in the distribution of employment between economic sectors, and 
trends in unemployment, especially youth unemployment. These will be examined briefly in 
turn. 

The crude birth rates for ten countries are displayed in Figure 3. In all cases the general 
trend from 1965 to 1970 is downward, though the steepness of the descent varies and in some 
cases there is some indication of a levelling out. Assuming that, in most cases, the 
post-compulsory stage begins at about the age of sixteen, it is clear that the size of the cohorts 
typically enrolling at this level is decreasing and will continue to do so in the foreseeable 
future. One cannot simply translate demographic trends into enrolment trends, because of the 
factors which affect demand at the post-compulsory stage, but in general it would appear that 
systems are facing either contraction or at best stabilisation at a lower level than previously. 
This might have several effects. It could begin to ease problems of youth unemployment, as 
smaller cohorts begin to arrive on the labour market; indeed in the medium term it could pose 
problemsof labour shortages in countries such as Germany where the demographic decline is 
marked. It could lead to the rationalisation of existing provision, with closure or merging of 
institutions, and conflation of previously distinct lines or streams of study. It could lead to 
increased competition among providers for students in a contracting market. It could result in 
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post-compulsory education institutions in some countries becoming less age-specific in an 
attempt to tap alternative, and in some cases, growing adult markets, bringing a shift of 
emphasis froin**tcrtiary'' to "community**. Aggregate birth rate trends, however, may conceal 
considerable variations in component trends, for example in the birth rate in different social 
classes, or among different ethnic groups. To the extent that particular streams or types of 
post-compulsory education are linked to particular types of intake, such variations matter. It is 
possible for shortages in particular types of courses, and their related **levels" of occupation, to 
coexist with adequate or surplus intakes in others. 

The second main contextual variable is the distribution of employment among the three 
main economic sectors, and in particular the trend towards the tertiary sector mentioned in 
the previous chapter. Table 1 gives the employment trends in the three sectors in relevant 
countries over the last 20 years; a long time series here is necessary in order to observe 
structural changes. While the figures vary from country to country, the general trend is clear. 
For all OECD countries, the proportion of the civilian labour force employed in the primary 
sector has fallen from over 17 per cent in 1965 to 9 in 1984; the proportion employed in the 
secondary sector has decreased less sharply from just over a third of the workforce to just 
under (with a countervailing trend in Japan helping to mask larger falls in North American 
and European countries); and the percentage employed in the tertiary sector has grown from 
46 per cent in 1965 to about 60 per cent in 1984. Indeed the service sector accounts for over 
two-thirds of all civilian employment in 5 out of the 24 ountrios, with several others 
approaching that proportion. The importance of the !ong-term trersd towards the tertiary 
sector thus seems clear. It may be that this will continue, though the consequences for the 
balanceof payments of a continuing decline in manufacturing may affect it in some countries. 
It should also be remembered that, from the point of view of education and training, the 
service sector is by no means a homogeneous category, and the implications for education arc 
far from straightforward. 



Tabic I 

CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT BY SECTOR 
In percentages (rounded) 







196S 




1975 


1984 


Primary 


Sccon* 
dary 


Tertiary 


Primary 


Sccon* 
dary 


Tertiary 


Primary 


Sccon* 
dary 


Tertiary 


Canada 


10 


33 


57 


6 


29 


65 


5 


26 


69 


United States 


6 


36 


58 


4 


31 


65 


3 


29 


68 


Japan 


24 


32 


44 


13 


36 


52 


9 


35 


56 


France 


(8 


39 


43 


10 


39 


51 


8 


33 


59 


Germany 


11 


48 


41 


7 


45 


48 


6 


41 


53 


Italy 


26 


37 


37 


17 


39 


44 


12 


35 


54 


Netherlands 


8 


41 


51 


6 


35 


59 


5 


27 


68 


Sweden 


11 


43 


46 


6 


37 


57 


5 


30 


65 


Switzerland 


11 


48 


41 


8 


42 


50 


7 


38 


56 


United Kingdom 


4 


47 


50 


3 


41 


57 


3 


33 


65 


OECD average 


17 


37 


46 


12 


35 


54 


9 


31 


60 



Sourer. OECD. Labour Force Siaihiics I964.I9S4, Paris, Juiy 1986. 
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The third contextual variable which affects post-compulsory education is youth 
unemployment. It is important here not only to consider actual unemployment among the 
post-compulsory age group, but the prospect of unemployment in the years that immediatel} 
follow, since this may affect both students* perception of the problem and the education 
systems' response. Table 2 gives unemployment trends for the under 24 age group in ten of the 
case study countries over the decade 1975-1985, together with the peak year. With the 
exception of the United States, the trend has been up in all countries, doubling or trebling in 
France, Italy, Netherlands and the United Kingdom. However, all the countries, except two, 
experienced their peak year between 1982 and 1984, indicating that the worst may be over, 
although such trends are contingent upon general economic variables, and are also in some 
cases affected by the introduction of special employment or training measures for the age 
group. The general implication of the figures is however clear. In the great majority of OECD 
countries, this stage of education which has traditionally used prospective employment as a 
basis for curriculum planning has had that basis partly removed. 



Tabic 2 

YOUTH UNEMPLOYMENT 1 975-1 985 



Males and females under age 24 (percentages) 





1975 


1980 


1985 


Peak year 


Canada 


12.0 


13.2 


16.5 


1983 


Unilcd States 


15.2 


13.3 


13.0 


1982 


Japan 


3.1 


3.4 


4.8 


1984 


France 


7.9 


15.0 


25.6 


1985 


Germany 


5.2 


3.9 


9.5 


1985 


Italy 


12.8 


25.2 


33.4 


1985 


Netherlands 


5.2 


7.2 


23.5 


1984 


Sweden 


3.8 


5.1 


5.8 


1983 


Switzerland 


0.7 


0.2 


0.9 


1984 


United Kingdom 


8.6 


14.1 


21.7 


1983 



Souw. OECD, Labour Forcf Statistics 1964-1984, July 1986. except Switzerland (OFIAMT, Bern). 



2. Structures 

The structure of education and training at the post-compulsory stage is often complex 
and difficult to grasp in one country, let alone eleven. Indeed it has been referred to in some 
countries as a "jungle'' or a "maze**. It may be useful therefore to show the structure in each of 
the countries in a standardized, diagrammatic form, both in order to illustrate the difTerences 
between the various structures, and to provide ah aid to interpreting the case studies in the 
next section. Diagrams 1 to 12 give the structures for twelve countries between approximately 
the ages of 12 and 21, so that the post-compulsory stage can be seen in relation to what goes 
before it and what comes after. In each case, the "theoreticaP age of the student is given in the 
left margin, **theoreticar because it can vary according to the exact date of the student's 
birthday, and the extent to which he or she repeats years of study. Clear boxes in the diagrams 
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Indicate **gcnerar type courses, while shaded boxes indicate technical/vocational. Lined 
boxes indicate part-time study, often in conjunction with work-based training or apprentice- 
ship. The arrows indicate the main, though not only, routes of progression through the system. 
The labels given to the various institutions and types of course have been to some extent 
standardised to facilitate comparison. The diagrams are inevitably simplified, and cannot 
hope to indicate all the precise divisions and relationships between the various elements in the 
system. They show only the main pattern for each country, a point that should be remembered 
particularly in the case of countries with federal or regional variations, such as Canada, 
Germany, Switzerland and Yugoslavia, and in this respect, the United Kingdom. In many 
countries, changes in the main pattern are either being implemented or contemplated. 

Detailed comments on the structures are given in some of the case studies, and in some of 
the more recent OECD reviews of national policy. Here there is only room to make a few 
general points. First, it is clear that major differences exist at the preceding, lower-secondary 
stage, with comprehensive systems in the majority of the countries contrasting with the more 
differentiated ones in France, Germany and the Netherlands. However, the lower compulsory 
limit in Italy and Yugoslavia mean that those systems are in some ways similar to the more 
differentiated ones, and even in comprehensive systems, there may be well-defined curricular 
streams or tracks within the common institution. At the post-compulsory stage itself, some 
systems appear to be more complex than others, but it should be remembered that systems 
which arc institutionally homogeneous may nevertheless be complex and heterogeneous in 
terms of curricula and qualifications - dimensions that do not appear in the diagrams. 
Nevertheless, a great diversity of patterns is evident: in some involving a strong emphasis on 
part-time or even correspondence education, in others showing many horizontal routes for 
progression as well as the more obvious vertical ones. There is less diversity at the higher 
education level, reflecting the key role of the university. 

Two general observations about these diagrams can be made. First, they induce caution 
about making cross-national comparisons. If the post-compulsory stage is the most complex 
stage in each system, that complexity is compounded once one begins to compare, and the 
diagrams only begin to illustrate the complexity. Comparative studies of this particular stage 
arc thus perhaps uniquely difficult to make, und probably to read. But there may be a more 
positive point. The diversity of structures suggests the need to concentrate on functions. What 
each system docs may be more important than the exact way it does it; after all, there may be 
various educational means of attaining the same educational end. The means will reflect the 
contingencies of history, society and policy. The ends are likely to be similar in all countries 
which have reached a similar stage of economic development; although that should not be 
taken to imply a simple economic determinism. The emphasis on functions rather than 
structures should, however, allow a more fruitful interpretation of the case studies, and point 
the way towards some more general conclusions. 
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Diagrams. SWITZERUND 
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Diagram12. YUGOSLAVIA 
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3, Educational and training trends 



In order to understand how different post-coinpulsory education systems actually work, 
it would greatly help if one could relate statistical trends to the structures shown in the 
preceding diagrams of each system. Actual numbers or percentages within each box in the 
diagram would have allowed to see the relative importance of each element in the structure 
and flows of students between them. The notional 100 per cent enrolments of the compulsory 
sector could thus be traced, through the various pathways of the post-compulsory stage, to^ 
their first destinations in the labour market and perhaps even beyond. However, since such* 
data are not generally available, anJ even when they ar:, they cannot easily form the basis for 
cross national comparisons, only aggregate, and more static measures can be presented 
here. 



Tabic 3 

DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS IN UPPER 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 1984/85 

Percentage 







Full'time 




Part' time 


General 


Technical/ 
vocational 


Total 


Canada 






100 




France 


31.1 


55.0 


86.1 


13,9 


Germany 


19.6 


17,2 


36,8 


63.2 


Italy 


22.2 


77.8 


100 




Japan 


66.0 


30.4 


96,4 


3.6 


Netherlands 


45.0 


55.0 


100 




Sweden 


22.7 


77.3 


100 




Switzerland 


17.9 


6.6 


24,5 


75,5 


United Kingdom 


56.5 


9.2 


65,7 


34.3 


United States 






100 




Yugoslavia 


40.7 


59.3 


100 





Sourer. OECD Educational Data Bank, 



'^able 3 shows -.he structural diaesonces among education systems at the upper 
secondary level. Unfortunately ilic ciassifu^ tiun adopted in the UECD statistics docs not 
exactly correspond to ♦.u one used in this study, genera!, technical, vocational. In the OECD 
classification, no distinction is made between differen: lines of study within general education, 
although it is kr.cwn that these oftc,-» lead to difTerei.t types and levels of occupations. The 
large proportions of students in general education both i:i Quebec (Ta! Ic 3a) a,nd the United 
Stales (Table 3b) do not reflect the varie ^, hoiccs c:t^ally available to joung people in 
these systems. Enrollments in full^ime technical and /ocationa! education are grouped 
together since in some countries i. is not possible to make sue!, a distinction. Part-time 
education refers mainl> to vocational training and apprentice-hip whi'.h provides a combined 
school-enterprise training. !♦ could therefore be classified in the present studj ab "vcva- 
tional*". 
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Tabic 3 <2 



QUEBEC- EVOLUTION OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
REGULAR STUDENTS ENROLLED 
IN THE CEGEPs BY TYPE OF STUDY 
Percentage 



1971/72 1985/86 



General (prc-university) 56.3 51.7 

Teehnicai 43.7 48.3 



l^otr. Given the large number of adults enrolled m the CEGEPs it can be assumed 
that the proportion ofenrolfiients in general pre*univcrsity courses would be 
larger if only the 16«I9 year group were taken into account. 

Sourer. Case study: Quebec (OECO Educational Monographs. 1987). 



Table 3 b 

UNITED STATES - PERCENT OF HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 
IN ACADEMIC GENERAL AND 
VOCATIONAL PROGRAMMES BY SEX, 1972-1980 



Program 


All Seniors 


Mate 


Female 


1972 


1980 


1972 


1980 


1972 1980 


Total 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 »00.0 


Academic 




46.1 


38.0 


48.7 


39.0 


43.5 38.4 


General 




31.7 


37.2 


33.0 


38.0 


30.4 35.9 


Vocational 




22.2 


24.8 


18.3 


23.0 


26.1 25.7 



Sourer, Fetters et oL (1984), Table 2.1 (included in the Country study: United States, p. 93. 1987). 



Bearing in mind these problems of taxonomy, it is possible to classify Member countries 
- whether or not they have been included in this study - in three broad categories. The first 
includes those countries where the majority of enrolled young people are in full-liine general 
education. Table 3 shows that this is clearly the case in Japan and the United Kingdom. 
Figures included in the Quebec study on the CEGEPs {Table 3a) and in the United States 
report (Table 3b) also allow for their inclusion in this category. The second category includes 
those countries where full-time technical/vocational programmes reciuit a relatively high 
proportion of the student body; France, Italy, the Netherlands, Sweden and Yugoslavia. In the 
third group of countries, typically ihose with dual systems such as Germany and Switzerland, 
part-time schooling - mainly vocational - is the predominant pattern of studies. It should be 
stressed however that these tables do not include a range of full-time and part-time 
programmes for young people that in many countries are provided outside the formal school 
system and are not included in the OECD statistics from which these tables are drawn. 
Nevertheless, the analysis in the next chapter will show that the curriculum map of 
post-compulsory education varies less from country to country than the institutional map. 

Gender differences in the choice of post-compulsory studies are shown in Table 4, giving 
the percentage of female students in each broad type of programme. Young women ^re 
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Tabic 4 



PERCENTAGE OF GIRLS 
IN DIFFERENT TYPES OF UPPER 
SECONDARY EDUCATION, 1984/85 







Full 'time 








General 


Technical/ 
vocational 


loiai 


Part>timc 


Canada 






44.8 




Fra ncc 










Germany 


50.1 


54.9 


52.4 


41.1 


Italy 


53.2 


48.5 


49.7 




Japan 


51,0 


45.2 


49.3 


32.3 


Netherlands 


51,4 


46.1 


48.6 




Sweden 


63.7 


52.2 


55.4 




Switzerland 


50,9 


66.9 


56.6 


37.2 


United Kingdom 


49,2 


54.7 


50.1 


51.1 


United States 






48.9 




Yugoslavia 


47,7 


45.9 


46.7 





SiK tr, OECD Educational Data Bank. 



ovcr-rcprescntcd in rull-timc education in five of the eleven countries listed, particularly in the 
case of Sweden and Switzerland. In seven out of the nine countries where it was possible to 
distinguish between rulNtime general and rulUtime technical/vocational education, Temale 
students represent more than hair or the student body in general lines of study; in Tour, they 
exceed 50 per cent in the technical/vocational sector. In most countries the highest 
concentration of women is found in general education; the exceptions are Germany, 
Switzerland and the United Kingdom, all countries where part-time studies are strongly 
developed. Finally, with the exception of the United Kingdom, female students are 
under-represented in part-time, mainly vocational programmes, reflecting perhaps the male 
traditions of apprenticeship. 

Differences among countries both in terms of the structure of their post-compulsory 
systems and student participation by sex are also illustrated in Figure 4 showing the 
distribution of 17 year-old male and female students in the different types of programmes. 
The advantage of focusing on the 1 7 year-olds is that it allows one to control certain structural 
differences; indeed it is the only age group which in practically all N*^mbcr countries is 
typically enrolled at the upper secondary level; in some countries 16 year-olds are still in 
compulsory schooling whereas in others, a relatively high percentage of 18 year-olds are in 
post-secondary education. Available data only ^llow the inclusion of figures for eight 
countries and e\en for some of them the information is incomplete. 2 1 to 42 per cent of young 
male students and 29 to 48 per cent of young female students at this age enrol in general 
education. The proportion exceeds 50 per cent only in the United Kingdom and, again, only in 
the case of girls. Far greater differences among countries are found in the area of full-time 
technical/vocational education: from 13 to 52 per cent of young women and an even wider 
range of young men, ranging from 5 to 57 per cent. France and the Netherlands have the 
highest concentration of 17 year-old students in full-time technical/vocational education. 
Part-time study programmes recruit from 20 to 74 per cent of 17 ytar-old boys and from 5 to 
58 per cent of girls of the same age. For both sexes this is by far the dominant sector in 
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Rgure 4. DISTRIBUTION OF 17 YEAR-OLD MALE AND FEMA!.E STUDENTS 
AT THE UPPER SECONDARY LEVEL BY TYPES OF PROGRAMMES, 1984/85 




Germany and Switzerland and also, although tea lesser extent, for young male students in the 
United Kingdom. Finally^ although in general only a very small proportion of this age group is 
already enrollctl in post-secondary education, in the case of Canada (c,.g. CEGEPs) and the 
United States, ihs percentage is far from negligible. Except for Switzerland and the United 
Kingdom 17 ycar-old girls are better represented at the post secondary level than their male 
counterparts. Since young women most often enrol in full-time studies, particularly in general 
education courses which do not prepare directly for a job, it is not surprising that they proceed 
to higher education at a relatively younger age than young men. 

Also of interest in the context of this study are the actual participation rales in education 
and training (including all levels of education) of the 16-19 year age group. Table 5 piovides 
this global information for a few countries in 1984/85. Figures should be interpreted with 
caution since they do not include all types of training provided outside the formal education 
sector. Nevertheless, what the table docs indicate is that even though this stage of education is 
no longer compulsory in most countries, it generally enrols about two-thirds of the age group, 
and in some case-study countries, around three-quarters. It is interesting to note the high 
figures registered in Germany and in Switzerland which are above those of the United States. 
Although it may be claimed that the high participation rates in these two countries are largely 
due to the large proportion of young people who attend vocational schools on a part-time basis, 
it should be noted that they do, in fact, receive a full-time training, part of which takes place at 
school and part within the enterprise. 



Tabic 5 

ENROLMENT RATES IN FORMAL EDUCATION 
OFTHE 16-19 YEAR AGE GROUP, 
1984/85 



Canada 63 

France 62 

Germany 82 

Nclheriands 66 

Switzerland 74 

United Kingdom 38 

United Stales 71 



Sourcf. OECD Educational D;it3 Bank. 



Figure 5 showing enrolment rates by level and modes of attendance (full-time and 
part-timt in the case of upper secondary education) provides u octter basis for a comparative 
analysis in that it reflects more clearly how different systems of provision affect participation 
rates in each country. With the exception of the United Kingdom, the participation rates of the 
16 year-olds are in general very high - above 85 per cent. In Germany one quarter and in 
Switzerland more than a third of 16 year-olds are in part-time schooling. The participation 
rates of the 17 year-olds fall by 10 points or more in four of the seven countries considered 
(Japan is not included due to lack of data on enrolments in higher education by age). SMll 
around or above 75 per cent of this age group remain in formal ^ jucation with a growing 
proportion of part-time students in Germany and, above all, i:. Switzerland. Far wid'jr 
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Figure 5. ENROLMENT RATES BY SINGLE YEAR OF AGE AND 
LEVEL OF EDUCATION, 1984/85 




variations among countries are observed in the case of 18 year-olds where the structural 
differences between the educational systems seem tc play a key role. The first factor is the 
even stronger dominance of part-time studies in countries like Switzerland and Germany 
where the dual system enrols more than 75 per cent of the 18 year-old student body. The 
second variable relates to the differences in the modal age at which young people complete 
their secondary school, and as a consequence are confronted with the alternative of continuing 
on to higher education or baving the formal system. In countries where this break is at a 
relatively early age, as in the United States, the overall participation rates of the 1 8 year-olds 
witness a far sharper decline than in those where it takes place at a later stage, as is the case of 
Germany and Switzerland. The following figures on which Figure 5 has been based may serve 
to highlight this point. 



ENROLMENT RATES 

(all levels) 
ofl?, 18 and 19 year-olds 
in Germany, Switzerland and the United States 
1984/85 



17 years 18 years 19 years 



Germany 
Switzerland 
United States 



96.1 
82.8 
88.0 



81.5 
74.6 
58.7 



52.8 
53.8 
44.5 



Finally, the above table, taken together with Figure 5, reflects also the influence of diff"erent 
structural arrangements on the participation rates of 19 year-olds. In Germany and 
Switzerland more than half of this age group is still in formal education, the majorit> in the 
dual system (part-tine schooling) and relatively few in higher education. The opposite 
situation is found in the other countries where, with the exception of the Netherlands, 
enrolment rates are far higher at the post-secondary level, nearly ten times so in the case of the 
United States. 

Two further observations can be made on the basis of the preceding figures. First, it is 
clear that one, and in some cases more than one, yeat of post-compulsory education is noyv the 
norm in most of the countries. This modifies the conception of the "voluntar>'' nature of the 
participation, and indeed tends to blur the compulsory /post-compulsor> demarcation. 
Secondly, the figures suggest that, contrar> to what .ome advocates of recurrent education 
have expected, the recent trend has been towards the gradual extension of initial education, 
and an increasing "front-end-loading" of the s>stem. An upturn in economic growth might 
suck some of these enrolrnents back into the youth labour market in some countries, 
particularly among the lower-level and more alienated groups, but it is also possible that 
governments which started new traini schemes primaril> to cope with >outh unemplu> ment 
will continue them for a diff"erent .on, namely to upgraae their workforce. Likewise, 
employers who have grown accustomed to having at least the first >ear of training subsidised 
may be loath to revert to a situation where the> have to select and train from scratch 
again. 
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This chapter has attempted to paint a general picture of structures and trends in 
post-compulsory education in the eleven countries in terms of contextual factors, educational 
and training structures and current trends. More detailed information, including some on 
wastage or drop-out rates, is given in the case studies, where it can be related more 
meaningfully to the structures and policies in each country. Having established a broad 
conceptual and descriptive framework, the report will now turn to the analysis of the case 
studies themselves. 
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IV 



THE TRIPARTITE DIVISION 



1. The relationship between the three tracks 

The first, broad set of questions which the authors of the case studies were asked to 
address related to the existence of the three main tracks or types of post-compulsory 
education, and the relationship between them. The questions were as follows: 

- To what extent can the current system be classified in terms of general, technical and 
vocational streams? To what extent are these categories merging or changing? Are 
new forms of differentiation emerging? What are the main factors accounting for 
changing patterns of differentiation? 

- Has there been any significant shift of emphasis on the three in recent years, in terms 
of numbers, resources or the composition of the student body (i.e. age, social origin, 
gender)? To what are these changes due: student preferences and demand? 
Government policy? Employer influence? 

- To what extent do current policies encourage the integration or separation of 
different streams? Do they encourage progression from lower to higher streams? Do 
they facilitate transfer between different streams? 

The questions thus addressed one of the basic issues of the study. Did the tripartite 
classification still hold? If so, why? If not, why not? 

The conceptual analysis in Chapter II implied that the tripartite typology was not simply 
one of "content" but involved three dimensions: educational stage, cognitive level and 
employment sector. What also became clear from the studies was that the t>pology reflects 
tv/o kinds of variables, those to do with the labour market, and those to do with the educational 
system, and the interaction between them. 

A number of recent OECD reports have explored the implications for education and 
training of changes in work patterns in both the secondary and tertiary emplo>ment sectors'*. 
There is no room in this report to describe their conclusions in any detail, but they complement 
this study very usefully. In general, they point to a greater fluidity in the organisation and 
content of work in many occupations. While the traditional vertical distinctions (e.g. between 
operative, supervisor, line manager) and horizontal demarcations (e.g. between tasks, jobs 
and occupations) have not suddenly disappeared, they are becoming less clear-cut, not onl> in 
the newer service occupations but also in some forms of traditional manufacturing. Such 
distinctions are social as well aa occupational, and their permanence or transience reflect 
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cultural factors which differ from one society to another. But in general the world of 
employment is less stable not only technologically but organisationally than it used to be and 
work, learning and innovation are becoming increasingly intertwined^. 

While the authors of the case studies were asked to concentrate on the education system 
rather than the labour market, changes such as those described above were frequently 
referred to» most explicitly in the Swedish study: 

"^Technical and organisational changes at work have made a great difference to the 
organisation and content of vocational education in the 1970s and 1980s, The modular 
principle can be seen as a reflection of new production concepts in industry. In contrast to 
the far-reaching job fragmentation and specialisation of the 1960s, the automated 
production of the 1980s is accompanied by broad-based skills. The vocational lines of the 
upper secondary school are too rigid and narrow to fit In with the demands of the 1980s 
for diversify and preparedness for change in the skills context. This is not only true of 
industrial employment. Skills requirements in nursing and care are undergoing similar 
changes. The skills requirements of the 1980s also mean less emphasis on manual skills 
and more on systematic understanding and capacity for learning. The demands made on 
the skilled worker are approachin^ those traditionally made on production engineers. 
Similarly, caring skills are evolving towards greater emphasis on theoretical schooling 
and understanding,** (Country study: Sweden, page 20), 

While such arguments may apply with varying force to various occupations and levels of 
work within them, they point towards a post-compulsory system which, while continuing to be 
differentiated in terms of occupations and levels, is more fluid than past systems both in terms 
of vertical progression and la*nral movement. 

However, the typology of post-compulsory curricula reflects not only the labour market 
but the education system itself. Post-compulsory education builds on th* final years of 
compulsory education, and changes at that stage obviously affect its structure and content. 
However, the case studies suggest that it is above all changes in higher and continuing 
education which have affected the post-compulsory stage in recent years, with the growth and 
diversification of access to higher education, and the widespread development of buth formal 
and non-formal continuing education. 

Whereas the traditional structure of the labour market tends to result in a tripartite 
sub-division at the post-compulsory stage, reflecting occupational and social stratification, the 
education system tends to impose a binary sub division between those streams which normally 
lead on to higher education, and those which do not. The structure of post-compulsory 
education in any one country thus combines these two kinds of division, each of which is 
changing. This creates a complex and shifting pattern, with particular ambiguities about the 
**middle" (technical) stream, which may fall either side of the binary division. The underly ing 
tripartite structure was discernible in almost all the case studies, but was most overt in a 
number of European countries, it is in fact a constant of French society and the education 
system that it has produced to think of studies in three sectors of preparation, general, 
technical and vocational, 

*'The upper secondary school comprises; the lyceum (classical, scientific, artistic), the 
technical institutes (for industry, commerce, etc) and teachers* institutes, and the 
vocational institutes (for industry, commerce, etc) craft institutes and pre-primary 
teachers* colleges. This sub-division can be reconciled with the proposed division into 
general* technical and vocational education, with some caveats about intermediate or 
*grey' areas." (Country study: Italy, p. 4.) 





In the Netherlands, after at least 4 years in the first stage of secondary education pupils 
effectively have three options from which to choose. 

**Even in the last three years of compulsory schooling, one finds mostly and in most 
cantons the three principal lines of study which feed the three main sectors of education 
and training for 15/16 to 18/19 year-olds. In precise terms, one finds: 

- the line which makes the most theoretical and abstract demands which essentially 
feeds into long 2nd cycle general education and, partly, short general education, or 
high-level professional education; 

- the line which makes moderate theoretical demands which feeds above all into short 
2nd cycle education and the vocational sector (full-time or apprenticeship); 

- the line which makes elementary theoretical demands which feeds almost exclusively 
into the sector of practical apprenticeships or basic vocational training." (Country 
study: Switzerland, p. 3.) 

However, these and other case studies go on to describe a variety of ways in which the 
basic tripartite structure is being modified and loos^^ned: alternative routes, bridging courses 
and opportunities for progression; attempts to upgrade the status of the lower level vocational 
courses (for example by giving them the prestigious title of Baccalaureat in France and 
Maturita in Italy); and the introduction of some common content in all courses, as in Sweden. 
Some of these changes seem to reflect labour market pressures to 'de-regulate' the system and 
make it more flexible; others seem to stem from the social pressures for greater equality of 
opportunity which infuenced policies in many countries in the 1970s and still have some force 
today. Despiteall these changes, however, the underlying tripartite division seems to persist in 
many cases, even in a country as strongly committed to c5alitarian policies as Sweden: 

**In summary, general studies, technical studies and vocational studies are still quite 
separate entities in upper secondary school. The structure remains, but with somewhat 
altered status relationships, and a closer affinity between the subsystems as regards the 
subject content of their study programmes." (Country study: Sweden, p. 14.) 

Even in the above countries, the binary division between those streams or lines which give 
access to higher education and those that do not is always present. However, it seems to be 
more marked in some of the case study countries ihan others. For example, both the United 
Kingdom case studies point to the relative isolation of "general" streams from technical and 
vocational ones, 

**The prime aim of the general A-level stream is still regarded as gaining entry lo degree 
courses, or equivalent. The degree for English and Welsh universities is normally three 
years, one of the shortest in Europe, and the A-level curriculum remains essentially 
specialist in order to underpin this. Recent initiatives to introduce AS levels are the latest 
in a long succession of suggestions on how to broaden the traditional A-level system. AS 
levels may be more successful than the other initiatives, but it is too early to say at the 
time of writing. This tradition of specialism tends to isolate the general stream from the 
others."" (Country study: England and Wales, pp. 17-18.) 

A greater emphasis on giving students from technical streams access to higher education, 
partly in order to flatten out the demographic downturn and partly to counteract potential 
shortages of technical and scientific manpower, may in time reduce this isolation, but it seems 
clear that in England and Wales at least, the essential distinction is between general on the one 
hand, and technical/vocational on the other. The distinction between technical and vocational 
has never been as clear in the United Kingdom as in some continental European countries. 




reflecting a historically less well regulated pattern of apprenticeship and perhaps a more 
pragmatic approach to such distinctions both in education and in the workplace. 

Despite the fact that the pattern of technical/vocational education in Scotland is now 
markedly different from that south of the border, the essential division there too is between 
general and technical/vocational, the former having been I rgely left out of the recent 
reforms. The Scottish study analyses the distinction between the three types along five 
dimensions: certification, curriculum, institution, expected progression and relation to 
employment, and concludes that while the distinction between the general type and the others 
has become a little less distinct (with some school students taking vocational modules in 
addition to general courses) the technical and vocational types are now indistinguishable. 

In Germany too, the essential distinction seems to be a binary one between general 
streams on the one hand, and technical/vocational ones on the other. The reasons are partly 
historical: 

"The 'genvial' and 'vocational' sections have developed in clear separation from each 
other. Due to the educational philosophy conceived by Wilhelm von Humboldt and 
implemented by his associate (and successor as reformer and administrator Johann 
Wilhelm von Silvern), the Gymnasium has been defined as an academic institution which 
should expressly refrain from imparting any form of 'vocational' education to its pupils. It 
will be shown later than it is the fundamental affiliation v/ith this traditional philosophy 
which confronts the current Gymnasium with substantial problems, because its position 
within the education system is primarily and distinctly defined as university^bound." 
(Country study: Germany, p. 7.) 

On the other hand, the distinction between "technical" and "vocational" is largely a matter of 
mode of study: 

**...it does not make any sense to draw a demarcation l:ne between 'technical' and 
'vocational' components in the current education system in Germany as far as the 
age-group between 1 5(16) and 18(19) is concerned. This argument can be reinforced by 
the official arrangement applied in today's policy-making and administration which 
treats all 'vocational' institutions as part of one section. !t is true that one must make a 
distinction between full-time vocational schools and the 'dual' system. This distinction, 
however, does not congrue with the parallelism of technical and vocational schools in 
other national systems, because the relationship between their internal qualification 
structures and the occupational hierarchy overlaps the co-existence of both 'vocational' 
school types." (Country study: Germany, pp. 7-8.) 

It was noted earlier that tne current pattern in Italy can be interpreted broadl> in terms of 
the tripartite division into general, technical and vocational. However, proposals for the 
reform of the upper-secondary stage, which have been under discussion for some years, 
envisage some rapprochement of the general and technical streams: 

"The basic aim of this reform is to go beyond the existing dichotomy between 'general' 
education and 'technical' education in order to succeed in creating a kind of secondary 
institution which would offer, within a single mould, different orientations based on 
differing professional foundations (between the ages of 15 and 17, according to the 
proposal). In simple terms, one could say that the future orientation of the upper 
secondary school would be a bit less 'general' and a bit les:. 'technical', but the issue is far 
from straightforward, because it is not onl> a matter of the level of professionalism, but 
also the means by which it is acquired". (Country study: Italy, p. 6.) 
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However, as the Italian study goes on to point out, it is not at all certain that such changes will 
be implemented, since the general package of reforms has been the subject of considerable 
disagreement and controversy. In fact, many changes are already taking place in a more 
experimental or pragmatic way: the introduction of skills into general education; the constant 
modernization of technical programmes; and reforms in the vocational courses organised both 
by the State (which tend to be rather general) and the regions (which tend to be more specific 
and teciinical). All in all, such changes point towards a mixing of the three streams, rather 
than a definite shift of emphasis towards one or the other. In Greece also, there are some 
examples of mixing and convergence between the otherwise distinct streams. 

An interesting historical perspective on binary divisions at this stage of education is 
provided by the Yugoslav case study, which traces the evolution of upper secondary education 
in that country through four decades and four sets of reforms. One of the key aims of the more 
recent reforms has been the elimination of one of the main characteristics of the earlier 
systems: what is referred to as "dualism'': "the difference between streams leading to 
university studies and those leading directly to employment". The 1974 reforms abolished a 
tripartite institutional structure, and put in place a comprehensive system of vocationally- 
directed education, involving two years of common studies, followed by two years of 
specialised studies, any stream of which coald, in theory, lead cither to employment or higher 
education. This 2+2 pattern has given way in the 1980s, in most parts of the country, to a 
4-year specialist pattern, involving a major choice at the age of 1 4/ 1 5, The specialist lines are 
classified in tcrnris of 8 levels and 21-25 fields of employment. While all of them notionally 
give access to higher education, there appear to be stronger links between some lines and 
university entry than others, although it seems unlikely that a distinct general line, leading 
exclusively to higher education, will re-emerge. 

In some respects, the system in Quebec appears to be more like that in continental Europe 
than that in the rest of Canada or North America, As the study explains, the original tripartite 
structure "was designed to match the social stratification of occupations: craft to secondary, 
technical to college, and professional to university". The distribution of students among the 
three streams was based on the theoretical normal distribution of performance on intelligence 
tests. In fact, the current system comprises a tripartite structure (short vocational, long 
vocational, and general) at the lower secondary stage, of which the last two lines lead to a 
binary structure (proicssional, general) at the post compulsory (CEGEP) stage, the last of 
which gives access to higher education. The Colleges d'enseignement general et professionnel 
provide, as their name implies, a comprehensive range of general and professional courses for 
young people between the ages of 17 and 20 (not to mention ..n increasing number of adults), 
and comprise a distinct stage and unique route between lower secondary and higher 
education. The system in Quebec is now being changed, mainly to upgrade the short 
vocational streams, and encourage greater vertical progression generally. It should be noted 
that students can change programme during their studies at the CEGEP, and some 30 per 
cent do. This suggests a greater degree of flexibility within the system than its structure would 
imply, and also a certain attenuation of the binary divide. Indeed, the Quebec study speaks of 
the "warnriing-up" of the aspirations of those in the professional streams, in contrast to the 
more familiar "cooling-out" of those in general ones, an aspect or at least aspiration which is 
characteristic of all comprehensive systems at this stage. 

The system of post-compulsory education for 16 to 19 year-olds in the United States is 
extremely diverse and flexible: 

"Institutions that provide education and training offer a wide range of entry and exit 
points, and most evidence a considerable capacity to adapt to change. Their operations. 
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as well as their financing, vary greatly from state to state, even within states. Some 
experts fault the system for iu redundancy and lack of linkages among sectors, while 
others feel that such complexity convributes to its strength." (Country study; United 
States, p. iii.) 

Two points in particular distinguish it from some of the systems described already. The 
first is the fact that the main choice-point for young people comes not at the formal end of 
compulsory education (usually 16) when the great majority (92 per cent in 1985) remain at 
school, but on the completion of high school at the age of 1 8, when approximately 56 per cent 
continue their studies In some form cf post-secondary education - two-year or four-year 
colleges, or vocational-technical programmes of various kinds. A second distinguishing 
characteristic of post-compulsory education in the I'nited States is the ubiquity of credit 
transfer arrangements which allow students to accumulate course credits across a range of 
courses, institutions, and on either a consecutive or intermittent basis. Such arrangements are 
increasingly being widened to cover various kinds of non-traditional institutions, non-formal 
education, and experiential learning. 

While there are three main tracks of study within the U.S. high school, and in that sense it 
conforms to the basic tripartite pattern, each of those tracks gives not merel> formal access, 
but real accessibility, to higher education: 

**In 1980, 38.2 per cent of the high school students were in an academic track, 24.4 per 
cent were in a vocational-technical track, and 36,4 per cent were in a general education 
track. Students in different tra;ks usually have different plans for activities after high 
school. Those who expect to attend college are more likely to follow the academic track. 
However, the curriculum taken by students in high school does not seem to prevent them 
from going to college. A 1 982 follow-up survey of the 1 980 school seniors indicated that 
37.8 per cent of the students who followed a vocational track in high school and 50.6 per 
cent of the general education track students had enrolled in post-secondary education 
(compared to 80./ per cent of the academic track students)." (Country study: United 
States, p. 22.) 

It is worth pointing out that the system of post-secondary education in the United St tes is 
large, and particularly in the :ommunity colleges, ver> flexible in terms of adn:i^sions 
requirements. Perhaps as a consequence the binary distinction between those streams which 
lead on to higher education, and those which do not, which is sharp in some countries, is much 
less clear-cut in the United Slates, and the progression of students from one stage or level to 
another is less predictably linear. 

At firsl sight, the Japanese upper secondary school has a binary structure, with 72 per 
cent of students in the general stream, and 28 per cent in the vocational stream (1 985 figures). 
However, both streams are subdivided into different curriculum t> pes which in the case of the 
general stream include more academic and less academic variants. An analysis of the 
destmations of school-leavers points to considerable differences within the general stream, of 
whom about 30 per cent enter higher education, 40 per cent take jobs and nearly 25 per cent 
goon to further vocational training. (Three-quarters of all students on vocational courses take 
jobs on graduation). The pattern is thus more complex, and less dissimilar from that in some of 
the other countries in this study, than might at first be thought. 

The analysis so far suggests two main policy issues. First, if the labour market is moving 
away from traditional forms of occupational differentiation, is the tripartite educational 
structure that stili exists in most of the countries becoming dysfunctiv il? Does post- 
compulsory education embod> a type and degree of differentiation which is anachronistic? Is 
it now over-iegulated by comparison with employment? At the ver> least, is there a time-lag 
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between the structures and perceptions in the education system, and those that exist in the 

labour market? The Japanese study aiiudes to this: 

"In view of the fact that large companies usually do offer better benefits, it is natural that 
people seek to enter those upper secondary schools whose graduates had excellent results 
in the entrance examinations of the most prestigious universities and those with the best 
records in placing their graduates in large private enterprises. The paradox here is that 
people have come to be influenced more by the hierarchical orders of schools in inverse 
proportion to the decreased value of university diplomas. In postwar Japanese society, 
which has witnessed great economic and political equalisation, the possession of 
university diplomas or even diplomas from elite universities does not necessarily ensure 
placement in a big company or of being promoted to its higher echelons. It is against this 
background that the elaborately differentiated system of upper secondary schools has 
developed.** (Country study: Japan, p. 26.) 

Secondly, the analysis has highlighted the importance of the educational division 
between courses which lead on to higher eduCxiion and those which do not, a division stronger 
in some countries t^^an others, but present to some degree in all the ones in this study. (This 
division is not only a i of courses, but often of institutions and professional cadres as well). 
The educational reasons for that binary division are fairly obvious: higher education 
constitutes the apex of the educational system, and as such exercises a powerful gravitational 
pull, structurally and normatively, on the rest. It is not for nothing that it is called "higher". 
But it may be that this duality between what does and does not lead on to higher education, so 
important to those in the system and many outside it including students and parctits, is 
actually dysfunctional for the labour market, because it erects a major educational 
demarcation which no longer corresponds to anything in the structure of employment. 
Increasingly, the labour market seems to be characterised by relative gradations rather than 
absolute distinctions, and if the education system were to mirror this, it would have to develop 
a more "graduated** and less rigid structure of courses and qualifications at both the 
post-compulsory and post-secondary levels. 

The paradox is that while higher educc ,ion in many countries has in fact developed in just 
such ways, particularly with the creation of non-university institutions^ the streams that lead 
to it have often remained conservative in form (though not necessarily in content). As the 
following chapter will show, they and the qualihcations to vvhich the> traditionally lead 
appear to have changed less than any other aspect of post-compulsory education. This 
suggests that it is the structure of qualifications^ rather than the content of courses or pattern 
of institutions, which is the key modality of education at this stage, a point which will be 
explored further in the report. In this respect, the existence of a widespread system of credit 
transfer in the United States, and the developments in that direction in some other countries, 
such a^ Scotland and the Netherlands, are of particular interest, and it is worth emphasizing 
the distinction between formal access and real accessibility, which is demonstrated onl> b> 
substantial flows of students into higher education from the relevant stream, and their relative 
success when they get there. 

The second question about the general relationship between the three types or streams 
had to do with the balance between them. Had there been any significant shift of emphasis on 
the three in recent years, in terms of numbers, resources or the composition of the student 
body? If so, was the change due to government policy, market demand, or anything else? The 
reponses to this question are diflicult to collate, because one cannot generate comparative 
data from non-comparable structures. However, some general observations can be made. 

The implicit hypothesis here was that there would be a general shift in both numbers and 
policy emphasis from lov/er-level to higher-level types of courses, i.e. from vocational to 
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technical, and technical to general. This would be consistent both with the displacement 
hypothesis and the need to upgrade the economy and workforce generally. It would also reflect 
the general "inflation" in educational and professional qualifications which has occurred in all 
countries, whereby better and better qualifications ate needed for entry to the same job^. Such 
was the hypothesis; the reality is more complex, and reflects the employment value rather than 
educational status of the different streams. 

There has been a general, upward shift in some countries, particularly if one takes the 
long view. For example, in Germany, between I960 and 1985, the percentage of total 
enrolments increased for both the general streams (9 to 19 per cent) and full-time technical 
streams (12 to 21 per cent) but decreased for vocational (dual) streams, from 79 to 61 per 
cent. In France too, general and technical streams have increased substantially in the last 
decade. In Japan, between 1 955 and 1 985, the percentage in general upper secondary streams 
rose from 60 to 72 per cent, with a corresponding decline in vocational ones (there is now also a 
very small but growing technical sector which in Japan is given post-secondary status). By 
contrast, the percentage of students enrolled in the academic track in the United States fell 
from 46 in 1972 to 38 per cent in 1980, with a corresponding increase in the less demanding 
general track. In Italy, general streams showed a slight decline of about 1 per cent between 
1976 and 1986, and technical and vocational streams a small increase (1.4 and 3.1 per cent). 
In Sweden, general streams declined substantially between 1 970 and 1 985 while enrolments 
in technical and vocational ones increased markedly. The proportions in Switzerland have 
remained relatively stable. 

More detailed data on each co.utry are given in the various case studies. While the 
figures cited here do not appear to support the "upgrading** hypothesis unequivocally in terms 
of general streams, the studies do point to the disappearance of vocational streams at the lower 
secondary level Historically, such streams provided for those students who would leave 
education earliest and enter the labour market soonest. Now, the general increase in and 
prolongation of initial education means that such early leavers are at a general disadvantr^ge 
in the labour market, and the specific and often practical skills they could offer are orientated 
towards precisely those kinds of employment which have suffered most in the recent economic 
recession. This situation seems to have affected the status of the relevant vocational ^.ourses in 
several countries; for example, the LBO courses in the Netherlands, the CAP in France and 
short vocational courses in Quebec. We are witnessing a general tendency to delay vocational 
education and training to the post-compulsory stage, although this does not preclude a 
pre-vfvcational element in compulsory education. 

However, any overall shift towards general streams seems to have been modified .r 
checked in some countries bj .ncreased graduate unemployment, government restrictions on 
access to higher education, or both. For example, in Italy, where the general streams have 
declined slightly in the last decade, this may reflect fears among some st» lents that there 
would be little benefit to them in the end from proceeding to higher education. Concurrently, 
theu has been a slight growth in technical and vocational streams. In Sweden too, where the 
balance has shifted against general streams, as the case study makes clear, this is linked to 
internal subject differentiation within higher education, which is in many countries linked to 
differential graduate unemployment rates: 

"General study programmes in upper secondary school comprise the three year natural 
science, social science and liberal arts lines and the two-year social and artistic and 
practical lines, together with the music line, which is also of two years' duration. Between 
them these lines represent a quarter of first-time upper secondary school students, which 
is a good deal less than in the 1960s. The heavy expansion of vocational and technical 
studies has been matched by a steep decline in the popularity of general studies. It is 
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above all the three-year economics line which has come to figure as an alternative to the 
three-year liberal arts and social science lines, while the four-year technology line has 
become an nlternative to the three-year natural science line. This pattern of choice forms 
part of a long-term shift which has been in progress since the beginnings of the present 
century from humanities to technical and scientific skills as the foremost concern of 
general upper secondary schooling. Thus the aspirations of the Upper Secondary Schools 
Commission to give all upper secondary school study programmes a vocational reference 
have been realised through changed pupil preferences rather than through reforms of 
organisation and content." (Country study: Sweden, p. 22.) 

It is worth emphasizing that students at this stage, rather than simply choosing or being 
allocated to a particular sector or course, can sometimes use the system to exercise their 
educational and employment preferences. As the Scottish case study points out, ''snapshot'' 
statistics do not show how students move through the system, sometimes crossing the main 
demarcations of our typology. In Germany, for example, an increasing number of students 
take a degree and then do an apprenticeship, or vice versa. 

Government policies may also modify any generalised shift of emphasis from lower-level 
courees to higher-level ones. In the United Kingdom, for example, the major change which has 
occurred in the last decade has been the sharp decline in traditional apprenticeships, and the 
rapid growth of the Youth Training Scheme, originally one and npw two years long. This now 
provides for some young people who would previously have done an apprenticeship, indeed in 
some fields, such as construction, electrical trades and hairdressing, the change has been more 
one of format than content. However, the YTS also provides ...itial training for large numbers 
of young people who in previous decades would have gone straight into work from school, 
usually in unskilled or semi-skilled jobs. Thus the YTS can be perceived both as a shor^-term 
response to youth unemployment, and a longer term response to the need to upgrade the 
workforce; a duality of perception which may change with time. 

It is worth noting finally that some case studies, in answer to this question, stressed the 
need not to shift the emphasis between streams, but to improve each one in its own way. This 
point was made about France and in the Swiss study, and may reflect a relative stability in the 
emphasis on the three main sectors of post-compulsory education in those countries. But the 
search for better quality was a theme which surfaced in a number of the studies. Perhaps it 
signals a transition from a period «here the main policy concern was with quantitative 
changes in this stage of education, to one when the emphasis will be more on qualitative ones, 
content, teaching, processes, retention rates, achievement, and outputs. 

The third question concerned the relationships beiween the three main streams, and the 
issues to do with integration and separation, progression or "'blind alleys", lateral and vertical 
transfer between lines, stieaniS or sectors. These issues have already been touched on in the 
analysis of the other two questions. There is a general trend in most countries towards a 
'*looser*' tripartite structure where such a structure exists, a trend which reflects various 
factors, a social concern with access and equality, a need to rationalise and bimplify the system 
for demographic or economic reasons, a growing tendency to lookat this btage of education "as 
a whole*", and an attempt to overcome educational rigidities in relation to the labour 
market. 

Over and above these general trends, there is a particular smphasib on making the system 
more flexible in several countries. Modularity is seen to be a kc> element in doing this in both 
the Netherlands, where more is planned, and Scotland, where it is now the standard format for 
two of the three main types of course (technical and \. national, indeed the modular Action 
Plan has helped to erode the technical/vocational distinction). In Japan, current debate is 
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much concerned with the need for greater diversity and individuality in what has been recently 
criticised there as a rather rigid and competitive though in many ways very efTecti- e system. 
This had led to proposals for the reform both of curricula and examinations. The 
rationalisation and simplification of qualifications, particularly the plethora of vocational 
qualifications, is a currer^ policy concern in the UnUed Kingdom, In Sweden, the emphasis on 
flexibility is directed more at the structure of courses, and the advantages and disadvantages 
of having relatively distinct and self-contained lines of study. 

The responses to the three initial case study questions can now be summarised as 
follows: 

- The divisions between the three strean J are still evident in many countries, but they 
are becoming less clear-cut and more fi lid. In particular, it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to distinguish between technical and vocational streams, and differentiation 
is Increasingly opening up within each wtream. The main reasons for these changes are 
increased fluidity of the labour market and flexibility of access to higher 
education. 

- There Is no consistent shift of emphasis among the three streams. The key factor 
seems to be student demand based on employment prospects rather than government 
policy. Where general streams continue to offer good employment prospects, they 
have continued to grow; where they do not, one finds differential emphasis within 
such streams, or the relative growth of technical streams, or certain forms of 
vocational education. The main burden of coping with youth unemployment and 
disadvantage has fallen on vocational streams, which have become diversified as a 
result. 

- Current policies seem to encourage flexibility rather than integration. They 
encourage progression and mobility between courses and streams rather than a 
common base '^r framework for all students. The situation varies from country to 
country, but uic general trend seems to be towards differentiated but open systems, 
rather than comprehensive ones based on core or common curricula. 

These issues will be explored in more detail in the following sections of the report. 

2. General education 

Of the three main types of post-compulsory ecucation anah sed in the case studies, 
"general" courses seem to have changed least. Reference has ^^'ready been made to the 
relative stability and indeed isolation of "A levels** in England and Wales. A similar point is 
made about the somewhat different Scottish system: 

"... compared to the rapid and radical changes elsewhere at the post-compulsory level the 
general sector is resistant to change. There arc symbolic as well as sectional interests 
attached to the present structure, and especially to the Higher grade examination, 
'traditionally the holy of holies of Scottish education'." (Country study. Scotland, 
p. 24.) 

This view of the traditional upper secondary general qualification and the courses that 
lead to it is mirrored in some continental European countries. The Italian case study speaks of 
the fear of "contamination*' of traditional general education, and in France the orientation 
towards general education remains a constant in the education system. Some 75 per cent of 
parents and pupils want to have access to the long cycle upper secondary courses, and even if 
one notes the remarkable increase in lung-cycle technical enrolments in the last decade, these 
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arc still well below the level of those in general education. The role of the kaccalaureat general 
in French society partly explains 'his constancy. Any attempt to alter access to it, or the 
content of it, meets with suspicion and an anxiety that is sometimes expressed with some 
vehemence. 

In Germany and in the Netherlands also, though less so in Switzerland, there appears to 
be a relative stability about the general stream or sector which contrasts with the more 
substantial^ changes which arc occurring in technical and vocational education, and the 
radical initiatives whichare being taken to meet the needsof the "risk groups'' in each country. 
Other studies refer to the status and importance of this stream, and \*s privileged connection 
with higher education. The Yugoslav study discusses the possible re-emergence of traditional 
general streams, despite a policy firmly committed to comprehensive principle^). In Sweden, 
the connection between such streams and higher education has become stronger in the 1980s, 
reversing the trend towards more pluralistic access to higher education. The Quebec study 
notes the **gradual drift of college teaching towards university waters". And the Japanese 
study refers to the process whereby general streams regained their traditional elite status aftr*' 
a brief attempt at comprehensive reform immediately after World War II. 

Why is general education at this level relatively stable? One answer must be historical; 
the qualifications to which it leads are often relatively old, by educational standards, and 
therefore well established. In the past, when much smaller proportions of the age group 
attained them, their status was even higher, and that historical glow continues to bathe toda> s 
much larger cohorts. In some countries too, in continental Europe achievement of the relevant 
qualification (baccalaurSat, Abitury matura^ maturita) gives constitutional rights of access to 
higher education which governments tamper with at their peril. 

However, the situation revealed by the case studies is both more complex and mure 
interesting ♦San this. The statistics from seme of the countries show a long *erm trend towards 
increased enrolments in general courses. Whereas in the past, these catered for the often small 
minority of students who aspired to enter higher education, in the last decade the> have grown 
to encompass 20 per cent, 30 per cent and even more of the age group. One could hypothesize, 
on the basis of this quantitative trend, that such expansion would lead to greater 
differentiation within general streams, simply because they are larger. And to the extent that 
either access to, or demand for, higher education does not keep pa^, with this expansion, one 
might expea to see an emerging distinction between higher-educaiiun orientated variants and 
more employment-orientated variants of general education. Moreover, such a distinction 
might not only affect the content of courses, but their ethos and st>le, njl onl> the overt 
curriculum, but the "hidden curriculum". These hypotheses were implicit in the three 
questions about general streams: 

- Have there been or arc there any major plans for changes in general upper secondar> 
streams, or their related qualifications? 

- Are there any attempts to make general streams more e .^lo>mcni-oriented? If so, 
how? 

- To what extent is there a conflict of purpose or ethos between preparing students for 
higher education, and preparing them for employment? 

The first thing that became apparent from the case stud.js was that despite the 
appearance of stability in general education at this stage, there was a good deal of movement, 
or attempted movement, going on in the detail of courses. Some of this seem;, to reflect a 
concern to update and modernise curricula, for example b> incorporating some element of 
information technology. Other reforms, or proposed reforms, reflected problems or issues 
which seemed to be of particular national importance, the emphasis on academic standards 
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and quality in the United States; on greater flexibility in both content and teaching in Japan; 
on technological studies and greater breadth in the United Kingdom; on the balance of 
requirements and options in both the Netherlands and Germany, and on the balance between 
"classicaP and "modern'', disciplinary and interdisciplinary studies in the latter, on the right 
mix of "normal" and "intensive" courses in Switzerland; and on "process" rather than 
"content" in a number of countries. 

As regards the general questions put to the authors, the responses fall into two broad 
categories. In a few countries, the expansion of general education has led to a formal division 
between two streams, usually short-cycle and long-cycle general education. However, in the 
majority of the case-study countries, expansion has led to change, either planned or 
unplanned, within the single general education streams. The clearest examples cf the former 
- the emergence of "dual" streams - are in Switzerland, the Netherlands and the United 
Kingdom. 

In Switzerland, there are in fact three distinct forms of "general" education: 3.5/4-year 
long-cycle courses leading to 5 different types of maturite (= baccalaureat), which enrol 
12.6 per cent of the age-group; 2 to 3-year short-cycle streams leadi.-ig to a general diploma, 
enrolling 2.7 per cent of the age group; and a one-year general, transitional, pre-vocational 
course which enrols 9 percent of the age group. However, the term general education is 
typically applied only to the first two, which together enrol 1 5,3 per cent of the age group. This 
is not a high percentage relative to the other countries in the study, so why has it been 
necessary to sub-divide general education at all? The answer seems lo be that the current 
sub-divisions at the post-compulsory stage correspond well to both the interests of students 
and the needs of the Swiss labour market. The short-cycle general line suits students "who do 
not want to follow studies which are too remote from their centre of interest". The structure of 
the line combines a general foundation {tronc) which covers languages, mathematics, natural 
and social sciences, and artistic and physical education, with one of three pre-vocational 
options: para-medical, socio-educational, or administrative. Certain changes arc being 
intVoduced into these short-cycle general courses (notably an extension from 2 to 3 years) but 
the evidence suggests that they are both attracting a growing number of students and finding a 
niche in the labour market, especially the service sector. 

In the Netherlands, there is an institutional distinction between pre-universit> courses 
and general courses which may lead on to other forms of higher education, notabl> higher 
vocational education and teacher education. As the diagram of the Dutch s>stem shov,s (sec 
Figure 6), thesecondar> grammarschools (VWO) typicall> lead on to universit>, whereas the 
senior general secondary schools (HAVO) lead on to other forms of higher education. (The 
system allows for progression from HAVO to VWO as well, and likewise from junior general 
(MAVO to HAVO). Thus the sub-division of general education at the upper seconddr> level 
in the Netheriand^ reflects a dual system of higher education which has been well established 
for some decaies. Ijince higher education is the main point of reference for general streams at 
this level, sucn a sub-division is therefore logical, and the balance of emphasis on the two 
sub- types is likel> to reflect the balance of emphasis on the two forms of higher education. It is 
worth noting, in passing, that major reforms are in fact underway in the Dutcn university 
system. 

The fact that, despite the long-term increase in the enrolments in general streams, only 
two out of the eleven cou ntries have developed distinct non aLddemic variants uf these streams 
suggests a problem, and one that was identified in the Scottish stud>. The belief that the 
expansion of general education necessitates the development of pre academic and pre- 
employment variants is based on the assumption that employers recruit on the basis of 
relevant knowledge and skills. However, this is not always the case. 
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Rgure 6. DIAGRAM OF THE DUTCH EDUCATION SYSTEM 
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**Employers* recruitment and selection criteria tend to reinforce established academic 
hierarchies with respect to pre-employment and especially school courses. In other words 
employers tend to prefer young people with the qualifications and subjects that carry 
highest academic status, largely on the grounds that they are seeking general potential 
rather than spe^^ific skills or knowledge and that the 'best' students will have entered and 
succeeded in the high-status academic courses. Thus, when employers recruit students 
from school courses their selection criteria may not conflict with those of higher 
education." (Country study: Scotland, p. 27.) 

The dilemma facing non-academic general courses can be analysed in terms of Figure 7 
below. Employers may recruit either on the basis of ready-to-use knowledge and skills 
(competence, or at a higher level, expertise) or on the basis of inferred general ability, or both. 
The emphasis varies from one occupation and one level of work to another. The highest status 
courses should therefore be those which guarantee both high levels of expertise/competence, 
and high levels of general ability, as measured indirectly by norm-referenced access and 
achievement. At ihe upper secondary stage, no streams or subjects meei both these criteria 
(A), since those students of high ability have not yet developed high competence (as many will 
by the end of their first degree, for example) and those students who have developed high 
competence (e.g. in craft skills) are usually drawn from the lower (cognitive) ability quartiles. 
What general streams ai this stage seem to off'er is (B). the guarantee of high ability (and with 
it trainability in both cognitive and affective terms) at the expense of low competence. This is 
what higher education is looking for, and what many employeis are looking for too, since they 
reckon that the training costs involved are more than compensated for by the pote*.;ial returns 
on having an able employee. By contrast, specif c vocational courses and apprenticeship: offer 
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ready competence or skills (C), without an> pretensions to high-level general ability, and these 
again have their place, and value in the labour market. 

The nroblem for non-academic general courses is that they risk slipping from (B) to (D), 
which guarantees neither ability nor competence. Indeed, one can now understand wh> the 
term "generaP can refer to the highest streams in some cases and lower ones in others. It 
woulc* seem that non-academic general courses are only likely to succeed if they manage to 
guarantee moderate levels of both ability and competence, through a relatively rigorous 
general education, and a reasonably thorough vocational prepar^ Jon in certain, well-targeted 
occupations. That description appears to fit the Swiss short cycle general course, and may 
indeed account for its evident success. The new Certificate of Pre- Vocational Education in ti.e 
United Kingdom aJso has this general +vocational course framework, but although it is 
described as an all-ability option, it appears at present to be recruiting inainl> from among the 
moderately or less able students in the age group, and may therefore risk the kind of slippage 
described above. 

If most countries have not formally divided general education into academic and 
employment variants, how have the enlarged general streams become differentiated? In niost 
cases, through subjects. Several studies report a growing divergence, within general streams, 
between mathematics and science lines on the one hand, and humanities/social science lines 
on the other. This is the case in Sweden: 

^The natural science line has set a standard for the qualifications required of 
post-secondary students. The character of this line as a ro> al road to higher education has 
been further accentuated in the 1980s b> a series of measures favouring direct transition 
from upper secondary school to higher education, at the same time loading the dice 
against mature students and 'supplementary students'. Toda>, ten >ears after the higher 
education reform, the natural science line has consolidated its position as a university 
entrance programme, at the same time as the btatus of the social line has been further 
weakened in terms of both credential value foi admission to attractive post-secondar> 
programmes and popularity with students."* (Country study: Sweden, p. 23.) 

The Quebec stud> was also concerned with this kind of internal differentiation within 
general education, and even within social science lines: 

**Thc science line is tending to become the ro>al road to access to university studies, 
whatever the subsequent direction chosen. B> contrast, the social scien^^c line without 
mathematics is tending to become the dead en J for those v^ho do not know where to go, 
and the completion rates in it are very low." (Country study. Qu bee, Canadr, 
p. 32.) 

The difference between the natural and social science lines in the CEGEPs also results )n 
different course structures, largel> prescribed and centripetal in the sciences, but much more 
optional and centrifugal in the social sciences. 

While the contrasts bcueen science and social scien programmes ma> not bv quite so 
strong in other countries, there is often nevertheles:> a pecM. order among different lineo of 
stud> or subjects which is related to the relative difricult> of aumission to different faculiie^or 
departments in higher education institutions. Thss i:» the case with the difterent t>pes of 
French baccalaureat, with the prestigious Bac C keeping all options open. In countries where 
medical or natural science faculties have restricted access (through a formal or de facto 
n\rtyeruo ''lai4sus) and arts and social sciences ones are relativel> open, the difference in status 
!ias Income more marked in recent >ears, through gruwing disparities in btaff student ratios 
and ui.its of resource. Such trends have meant that the arts and social scien-^c^ have become 
associated not only with eas> access, but poor conditions, high drop out a.id graduate 
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unemployment. The implicit two-class structure of higher education reproduces itself at the 
post-compulsory stage in the internal diflerentiation of the general stream and it^ related 
qualifications. 

If laiige general education streams tend to be differentiated, then Japan which has the 
largest, should also have the most differentiated. In Japan, 93 per cent of the age group are 
enrolled in upper secondary schools, and of these, 72 per cent were following "academic/gen- 
eral" courses in 1985. Thus for the great majority of Japanese young people, post-compulsory 
education means general education, a fact which contrasts with the situation in European 
countries, where the proportion is likely to be less than a third or even a quarter, and in Japan 
the trend has been towards general education and away from vocational/sptcial education for 
the last ten years. In fact, the Japanese system is more differentiated than these aggregate 
figures might su£,gest. To begin with, many general subjects have a practical variant (A) and 
ar academic variant (B). These are combined in various ways in four major curriculum 
categories, with the emphaais respectively on (I) humanities, (II) science, (III) humanities 
and science and (IV) vocational/specialised. While the first three give access to higher 
education, the fourth tends to lead on to employment and further vocational training in a 
special training school. In 1985, whereas 39 per cent of upper secondary graduates entered 
higher education, and 25 per cent took jobs, 30 per cent went on to further training. Thus the 
general education stream in Japan shows a considerable decree of internal differentiation both 
in terms of curriculum and subsequent activity, not to mention institutional status. Current 
policies seem to be aimed at more variet>, both in the curriculum (some reduction in core 
requirements and increase in options) and teaching (u^e of a wider range of methods) as the 
system attempts to cope with an intake that is increasingly diverse in terms of abilities, 
attitudes and motivation. 

Why does such differentiation take the form that it does? Why, in particular, do 
mathematics and the natural sciences seem to come out top in the pecking-order of subjects in 
so many countries? Historical factors may give a particular status to classical studies in some 
countries, such as Italy, and English language has a status equal to mathematics and natural 
science in Japan. The answer seems to involve a mixture of cultural and educational factors. 
Cullurall), science and technology are central to late twentieth century societ>.They provide 
much of the basis of our way of life. They are still linked, despite misgivings, to the idea of 
progress. They fom the core expertise, of many high-level jobs and research. However, the 
educational status of such subjects seems to rest on something different, the fact that, in the 
eyes of many educators, employers and of the general public, they are demanding, and thus a 
good test of cognitive ability. Their reputation for difficulty seems to rest on several things. 
First, they involve specialised, hieratic codes which are quite different from natural language. 
Secondly, they appear to be quite remote from ordinary experience and common sense 
knc ledge, and to test logic and abstract reasoning. Thitdly, they seem to demand a long, 
linear initiation. One can see how, in thc^e terms, the arts and social sciences, which are 
couched more in natural language and draw on common perceptions and experience, and are 
accessible at many points and in manv ways, may be thought (however mistakenly ) to be less 
cognitively demanding an ' thus a poorer indicator of general intellectual abilit>. It is worth 
remembering, too, that iu the past, some of the most prestigious subjects (such as classical 
languages) shared some of these characteristics of "difficulty**. 

However simplistic such ideas seem, especially to those in the humanities and social 
sciences, the fact remains that these perceptions of relative difficult} seem lo be w.Jespread. 
One measure of them is the lack of reciprocity in transfers between science and non science 
lines of study . science to non-science is easy, non-science to science is difficult. However, what 
Is probabl> nrtore important is ihe different value of different subjects as measure^ of inferied 
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general ability (see Figure 7). In this respect, mathematics and the natural sciences have an 
indirect, and even symbolic, importance in current systems as indirect measures of ability 
which is distinct from their "reaP relevance to higher education or employment. 

What has emerged from this analysis of **generar streams at the post secondary stage? 
The basic issue seems to be as follows. Historically, such streams came into being primarily to 
prepare students for university: in terms of Figure 1, they constituted the general or 
toundaaon stage of what can be regarded as a long-cycle academic oi professional education 
which reaches its conclusion only with the completion of undergraduate or even post-graduate 
studies. As such they had a clear and unambiguous function. Of course there were still issues 
to be debated and resolved within those parameters, . broad should the foundation be? 
Should certain subjects be required of all students? Should the structure of studies be aligned 
with the structure of faculties and disciplines in higher education, or would an interdiscipli- 
nary approach provide a better foundation? Should completion of the stage give access to all 
faculties or should there be a more precise relationship between the subjects studied and 
faculty entered? Different countries answered these questions in different ways, and still do, 
but there was a fundamental consensus about the purpose of general education at the upper 
secondary level, a consensus embodied as much in the process and ethos of such courses as in 
their content: the special "feel" of the upper lycee^ licei\ Gymnasium^ jx sixth form, which 
anticipated and socialised students in preparation for the academic world. 

Where both post-compulsory education and higher education have expanded in parallel, 
each appears to have become more differentiated. This is perhaps clearest in those countries 
with the largest proportions of the age group enrolled in each sector. But nearly all OECD 
countries expanded their higher education systems dramatically in the 1960s and 1970s, 
leading to the expansion of general streams at the post*compulsory stage. However, at risk of 
oversimplifying, one can now draw a contrast between, on the one hand, some European 
countries, in which general streams are criticised for remaining too tightly geared to higher 
education, and on the other band, the United States, where they are currently criticised for not 
being geared tightly enougn, and thus not providing an adequate academic foundation. This 
has led to the recommendation, in the report entitled A Nation at Risk^^, that all students 
seeking a high school diploma should be required to lay the foundations in the 'Tive new 
basics": English, mathematics, science, social studies, computer science, and (for the 
college-bound) a foreign language. Such proposals raise the question of the currlcular 
relationship between upper secondary general strearr." and higher education. Currently, 
students in such streams may study anything from two or three subjects at "Advanced level" 
in the United Kingdom to six or seven in some continental European countries. As noted 
above, the patterns and requirements vary greatly; can anything general be said? 

In principle, the sti..^ture of pre-academic general streams is governed by three main 
considerations. First, they need to include subjects which provide not merely a foundation for 
the advanced study of the same subject in higher education, but which underpin a whole range 
of subjects. This suggests that such wtreams should include mathematics which is essential to 
the study of the sciences and to a lesser extent the socital sciences, and a first and possibly 
second language to give an entree into the humanities and social sciences in one or more 
cultures. (Language is sometimes seen merely as a matter of enabling students to express 
themselves and communicate clearly, but this is a narrow view. Just as there are various 
branches of mathematics, so there are various uses and registers of language, and linguistic 
competence is a prerequisite not n^erely of communication but of conceptualisation, abstract 
thought and cultural understanding.) Computing can also lay increasing cL im to be added to 
this small list of subjects which "unlock" a range of other subjects, particularly in relation to 
technology. 
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Beyond these three or four key subjects, much depends on the curricular patter-, in higher 
education itself. Where the student enters a particular faculty in higher education - science, 
social science, or humanities, for example - the pre-academic stream mav need to offer some 
foundation studies for that faculty, in the form of two or three subjecis or some kind of 
interdisciplinary course. Where however the first ^ ear or two of higher education is broader, 
and faculty or subject specialisation is delayed, a ^ the case in the United States, there are 
arguments for continuing pre-academic studies in all the rrain faculty areas - science, social 
science, humanities, etc. 

However, all such patterns come up against the problem that b> this reldtivel> advanced 
stage of education many students display differential abilities for and interest in different 
subjects. Some find it extremely difficult if not impossible to cope with the study of 
mathematics, science, literature or a foreign language at an advanced levti. This suggests that 
of the range of subjects studied, students should be allowed to take some at a higher level, and 
others at a less advancea ./el which nevertheless aims at a reasonable level of competence 
and ensures continuing contact with that subject. 

In general terms, these considerations point towards a t>pical pre-academic stream 
consisting of around six subjects, half of which might be taken at a higher level, and half at a 
lowtr level. However, in practice, the main determinant of the pattern of the pre-academic 
stream in each country is the pattern of the higher education in that country. As long ab i. ,ese 
patterns remain as various as they are, there seems little likelihood t.iat national pre-acadc,aic 
curricula will converge, despite initiatives such as the International Baccalaureat, 

Where the expansion of upper secondary education and higher eJ^^ation have not 
matched each other, a more overt form of differentiation emerges, that between preparation 
for higher education and preparation fci employment. This can come about either because 
upper secondary education produces an "oversupply"" of applicants for entr> to higher 
education, or because the demand for higher education from qualified applicants falls, in 
response to graduate unemployment. In either case, the relationship between general btrcams 
and higher education becomes less clear-cut. 

This means that the previously single-minded general stream has to become dual 
f?urpose, creating problems which were identified in both the French and Gennan systems, 
among others. 

In France, given the character of the baccalaureat general and its almost exclusive 
objective of preparation for entr> to higlier education, an> orientation of the general streams 
towards preparation for employment seems largely excluded. }^ fact, the objcv^tive of a 
fundamental general education which preparation for higher education implies is difficult to 
reconcile with the specific objectives required b> preparation for employment. Besides, it 
would be ver> difficult to maintain, side b> side, general streams which prepared students for 
employment (which could onl> be tertiary employment) and the vocational streams which 
already exist, or even the technical streams which, for some, provide a preparaaon for 
professional life, either immediately after the technical baccalaurea!, or after fuu'.i^r training 
in courses for high-level technicians or at the lUT {Institut universitaire de teJinologie). 

A similar tension is described in the German system: 

"It is true that the upper stage, even in its reformed shape, has definitely resumed the 
traditional concept of the German Gymnasium which defines this bchool type as purely 
pre-academic and preparatory with regard to university requirements. On the other hand 
it has been increasingly exposed to the immediate expectation^ and requirement;, of the 
employment system which are caused by changing attitudes among youngsters and their 
parents who have begun to regard it as having an alternative function a5 a ^prevocatunaF 
institution, though within the general education secu'on. Therefore one can conclude .hat 
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below the official maintenance of the traditional philosophy the 'reformed upper stage' of 
the Gymnasium is about to be reshaped into an institution which in fact becomes more 
and more considered as an avenue to (advanced) vocational training or even to direct 
transition into a job or work besides continuing its pre-academic function. Recent 
developments even signal an increasing orientation of Gymnasium leaving certificate 
holders to training schemes in the MuaP (apprenticeship) system. They constituted 
25 per cent of certificate holders in 1985, whereas in 1971 approximately 90 per cent 
aspired to enter university directly.** (Country study: Germany, p. 9.) 
Thus the straightforward historical link between general upper secondary streams and 
higher education is no longer straightforward. Another complicating trend is already evident 
in some countries: the diversification of higher education intake io include "non-traditional" 
students of various kinds. Non-traditional in this context usually mean, adult students, 
^^unqualified" students or both; the definition is loose, but the essential point is that such 
students do not enter higher education from the normal secondary school streams. Such 
policies have been advocated for some years, particularly under the rubric of "recurrent 
education^ but what policy failed to achieve in some countries, demographic necessity is now 
bringing about. This trend is even affecting the post-compulsory sector in some countries, with 
increased adult enrolments in the CEGEPs in Quebec and Further Lducatit n Colleges in the 
United Kingdom. As mentioned earlier, this signals a sh::*, of emphasis fiom "tertiary" to 
"community" institutions in some countries, and indeed the community colleges in the United 
States are perhaps the prime example of institutions which cater for both school leavers and 
older adults. Such : .fend also points to a more intermittent pattern of attendance at the 
post-compulsory stage, which may have implications for the structure of courses and 
qualifications. 

This report has concentrated on the problems posed for general streams by their changing 
relationship with higher education. It has analysed briefly the two main responses to the 
problem: sub-dividc the general stream into two, or increase the differentiation within the 
single academic-type stream. U may be, however, that the solution to the problem lies not at 
this level at all, but in higher education. Since higher education is the main point of reference 
forgcneral streams, it is logical to suppose that only changes in it can icsolve problems at the 
pos» -compulsory stage. The fact that the binary distinction between streams which lead on to 
higher education and those which do not is still so strong in many sysiemb suggests that higher 
education is itself an all-or-nothing matter in som: countries. Compared to the complex 
grada*2ons and movements of the employment market, it still often appears monolithic and 
unilinear. 

In fact, many developments in recent years have made it much less so. The development 
of shorl-cycle institutions in various countries provides an alternative to the full-length 
traditional pattern. Entrance requirements have become more flexible. The spread of modular 
credit schemes has made transfer and alternation of studies easier. But somehow, in the 
European countries at least, the distinction between what is and is not higher education 
continues to permeate education systems, at the pon-compulsory stage. By contrast, the 
system which has developed over a long period of time in the United States appears more 
flexible There, as the case study notes, few student decisions at the post-compulsory stage are 
irreversible. The reason for this seems to lie not so much in the pattern of institutions (some 
European countries have as wide an array) but in the structure of coi -ses, entrance 
requirements and qualifications. In the U.S. svstem the course, not the subject, is the 
fundamental curriculum unit. 

While it would be simplistic to mereK contrast subjed-based curricula with course-based 
ones, the difference is significant. Curricula which are conceived in terms of subjects tend to 
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be conceptualised in terms of educational or academic logic, and ultimately in terms of the 
structureof disciplines and faculties which forms the traditional babis for higher education By 
contrast, the concept of the "course" is open to multiple frames of reference, not only the 
academic frame, whica continues to be important, but also considerations related to society, 
employment, individual needs and personal development. A course-based syrtem is less likely 
to erect a sharp distinction between what is or is not higher education. As the German case 
study makes clear, this tension between subjects and courses as the fundamental curricular 
unit has underlain much of the debate about the Gymnasium in the last decade and more, with 
recent trends seeming to re-Cbtablish the more traditional subject-based approach. 

The distinction between subjects and courses bears on the final question put to the 
authors of the case stu^.^. To what extent is the^ a conflict of purpose or ethos between 
preparing students for higher education, and preparing then? '.k. employment? It is worth 
noting, first of all, thai this question seemed to make more sense to the European authors than 
the non-European ones. The fact that large Japanese employers automatically recruit their 
high-level staflT from the most prestigious universities, and the fact that over a quarter of all 
entrants to U.S. higher education in 1985 intended to major in business studies suggests that 
ihe question about ethos was perhaps unconsciously a Euro-centnc one. In some European 
countries, higher education has historically had closer affinities svitn the tertiarj employment 
sector, and in particular with the civil service and the professions, 'han with manufacturing 
industry. Indeed, it has been argued t^at higher education in some countries has contributed 
to an ?nti-industrial ethos* ^ 

The question of the "ethos'* or "culture" of general education is best left tc ♦he chapter on 
content and process, where it can be treatea as an aspect of the "hidden curriculum". Here, 
suffice to My that the whole drift of education policy in the 1 980s has been to link education, 
employment and the economy more closely, and that this shift has shown itself not only in 
policy initiatives but in the pattern of student demand, which has veered generally towirds 
employment relevance. 



3* Technical education 

Although the linkb between general streams and higher education are becoming more 
complex and lesb exclusive on both bidcb, higher education still provides such streams with a 
dorninant point of reference. It suggests what they should be about. The situation of technical 
streams, however, hdb never been quite as clear, perhaps because their poin . of reference is not 
higher education but the labour market, a labour market in which roles, functions, 
occupations and skills are subject to continual and often unpredictable change. It may be 
useful, therefore, to begin this section with some general comments about the nature of 
technical education at the post-compulsory stage. 

As the very term "technical" implies, this stream developed historically in relation to the 
secondary (manufaciu. ing) sector. Although the Greek roots of the term (connoting arts and 
skills) are of course very old, the modern educational and economic use of the word dates from 
the industrial revolution. Before the industrial revolution, there was general education 
(typically of a scholablic or classical kind) and there was vocational education, especially ♦hat 
organised by the craft and commercial guilds in European countries. But "technical" implies 
the application of science to production, a development which did not become generalised 
until the nineteenth century, despite earlier more random attempts. This fact helps to explain 
one of the key characteristics, and problems, of technical courses, the relationship between 
theory and practice. In general ed. .ation, thc.c may be theory, but there is isually little 
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concept of practice, since the relationship between what is studied and the woi.x that people 
eventually do is indirect and elastic. Conversel>, in vocational courses leading to scmi-skillcd 
orskilled jobs, there is little reference to theory, though perhaps more now than in the paj>t, as 
operations come to depend more on cognition and less on manipulation. But it ib in technical or 
technician-level courses that the characteristic relationship and tension between iheory and 
practice is found. Indeed, if one comes across complaints from practitioners that courses are 
tooabstract and remote from the real world, or from teachers that emplov'jrs are short-sighted 
and na.Tow-minded, it is a sure sign that one has found a technical coarse. 

Perhaps because there is a substantial theoretical element in such courses, they tend to be 
full-time rather fhan part-time; indeed the statistics given in Chapter UI use this simple 
criterion rather than the problematic one of "level" in distinguishing between different types 
of technical/vocational education. Such full-time courses will of course include practical 
sessions in workshops or laboratories as well as classroom teaching, and ma> involve 
placements or field studies outside the institution. Nevertheless, the fact that they are 
fi tll-time means that in terms of format at least, they are closer to general courses' than 
part-time vocational training or apprenticeship. 

The affinity is pot only one of form: technical courses t>picall> include some general 
education content as well, though the proportion of this varies from countr> tocountr>. Wheie 
there is a long and well-established tradition of technical education, the general education 
element is often substantial. This allows such streams to claim that : ^> are .:ot "merely" 
technical i.e. that they cover wider issues and perspectives as well. It also facilitates 
progression to higher education, at least on paper. 

One further point should be made. The term "technical" which has its origins in 
manufacturing, has over the years become broadened to cover all kinds of jobs that involve 
some application of theory to practice, whether it be in office administration, hea'*h care, 
commerce, agriculture, or other fields. In some cases, the label bcems odd and unnatural, 
perhaps because the process of "application" of organised knowledge to practical problems is 
less clear-cut than it is in the manufacturing field. Indeed, there ma> U: pressure on buch fields 
to develop their own "theory", and a counter-reaction among practitioners against what is seen 
as a form of "academic drift". This tension is observable in traditional fields as different as 
nursing, commerce and catering, but it is also difficult to define the role or nature of the 
technical in new and w< ll-less formed fields, such as information technolog>. The concept of 
technician, is, after all, both an epistemological and an occupational one, connoting aut onl> a 
body of knowLdge but a body of people. 

Such comments suggest that there might be particular problems in both formula ling and 
responding to questions about technical education at the post-compukur> btagc, and thib was 
f "deed the case. The questions were as follows: 

- To what extent is there a convergence between the concepts of general education and 
technical education? 

- Is there a clear distinction between technical and vocational streams? 

- Have changes in the ^tructare of employment or in the nature of technolog> itself led 
to major changes in the organisation or content of technical courses? 

The first thing to be said is that although the concept of technical education ib familiar 
enough in all countries, distinct technical streams or types onl> exibt in j>omc. Such j>trcdmj> are 
clearly defined in France, Italy and Sweden, wnere the> enrol substantial percentages of the 
age group. There are identifiable technical sectors in other continental European countries 
(Germany, the Netherlands, Switzerland) but the distinction there between technical and 
vocational is primarily one of the mode of stud> i;fulUtime vs. "dual"). In the United Kingdom 
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it is more difficult to identify a technical stream, though one can point to technician-level 
courses at both the post-compulsory and post-secondary stages. In Yugoslavia, all streams at 
this stage notionally have a labour-market outlet, but some streams lead typically to the 
middle levels (III, IV, V) of employment and hence could be regarded as technical. In Quebec, 
the cours professionnels in the CEGEPs are at a higher level than the compulsory vocational 
streams, but distinct from the pre-university general ones, and could therefore count as 
technical". In the United States, most courses of this level or type occur at the post-secondary 
stage, in community colleges, proprietary colleges, or other forms of public and private 
training; it is not possible to identify a distinct and homogeneous technical sector. In Japan the 
great bulk of technical education takes place in higher education or on the job. 

There is thus a good deal of structural diversity in technical education among the case 
study countries. However, thcie does seem to be some consensus that whereas technical 
courses are distinguished from general courses mainly b> iheir comem, they are distinguished 
from vocational courses mainly by their level. Thus the first two questions about the 
distinctions between technical streams and the other two required different kinds of answers, 
involving different criteria. This point has interesting implications for the convcrgcr^c of 
streams. Any convergence between technical and general streanf^s involves reconciling 
differences of content, which may be done by including a larger element of general studies in 
technical education, or by making general education more lechnologi^all> orientated. By 
contrast, any convergence of technical and vocational streams involves changes in cognitive or 
theoretical levels - either downgrading the demands made in technical education, or, more 
likely, upgrading vocational streams by making them more theoretically demanding. This 
perhaps helps to explain why the first kind of convergence has taken place in some systems 
(with technic . education effectively being upgraded to the post-secondary stage) and the 
second (mer^^.ig of the technical and vocational) in others. Indeed, one may find both within 
one system. In Sweden, whereas middle-level coifses in the caring occupations have been 
upgraded to higher education, those in industrial occupations are .still found primarily at the 
uppc* ot^ondary stage, while comaiercial and administrative courses arc found at both. As 
wa.s .led out in Chapter II, the analysis of streams involves not only **lc\els'' but "sectors'* 
and ' siages'\ and the pattern may be differentiated along all three dimensions. And where 
new occupations and fields develop rapidl>, as for example in information technolog> or some 
personal service fields, the> devise their training wherever and nowever thc> can, rather than 
according to some rational master plan - and if the education system docs not or cannot 
provide, private provision miy grow up to do so. Whereas general streams at the 
post-compulsory stage are dominated b> the influence of higher education, and vocational 
streams are often influenced b> government emplo> mcnt and iocial policies, it is the technical 
streams which are most directly and purel> influence^ the labour market. Since that is in a 
state of flux, it is hardly surprising that technical education is too. 

Two broad themes did, however, emerge from the case studies, and the remainder of this 
section will deal briefly with them. The first has to do with the process of innovation in 
technical education, a. .a the second with the structure of studies. It was argued above that this 
stream of post-compulsory education needs to respond directly to the needs of tiic C'^nnoiriy 
and the labour market, and that the Influences of latter are often strong and direct Several 
studies commep on the need for, and rapidity of, change in technical education In France, 
while the men .mouncement of future changes in the contents of general education arouses 
public disquiet, this never occurs in the same way with technical and vocational diplomas or 
teaching. It is true that technological change, the modification of vocational qua ifications, 
the segmentation of the labour market, necessitate constant revision in order to match training 
and employment. Even in the case of technical education, changes in training are constant in 
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each diploma course, and particularly those which lead directly into occupations which are 
themselves in a state of constant evolution. 

However, as the Quebec study points out, the internal praje^scb ofcurriculum innovation 
can sometimes be involved: 

^The mechanism for planning and revising programmes is fairly ponderou. because it 
involves large numbei's of teachers. The co-ordinating committee for each programme is 
composed of delegates of the colleges which offer that programme, the co-ordinator is 
elec'tcd from among them. In all technical programmes, these teachers' committees arc 
supported by industrial committees on which representatives of industry also sit. This 
mechanism docs have the advantage of also being a means of involving the teachers 
themselves in the very process of change. But it can also prove slow when consensus is 
difficult to arrive at, and even sterile when the conflicts are irreconcilable. It is less rapid 
than thai which is used in the Ontario CAATs, which is a real problem at a time when 
technological change requires profound transformations. But i^. that rc^illy ^o? Profound 
changes cannot be improvised; they imply the replacement of equipment and the 
adaptation, even the 'recycling' of teaching staff," (Country study, Quebec, Canada, 



The need for rapid innovation in technical education is leading, in the Netherlands, to a 
shift in the source of control: 

"Reform of MBO (senior secondary vocational) curricula is progressing a. a relatively 
slow pace and with too little involvement of employers. In order to accelerate 
modification of the curriculum to reflect new developments in the labour market, ;he 
number of barriers between education and industry is to be reduced by limiting the 
government's influence on the curriculum to determining the admission and examination 
requirements. This will allow changes to be made in the subject matter and didactic 
arrangements in MBO schools. By staling the exam syllabuses in a modular forn», central 
government will encourage a modular presentation of subject matter, the ratio of 
classroom to out-of-school learning will be determined by the school," (Country study, 
Netherlands, p. 17.) 

This theme of reducing the barriers between education and industry was evident m a number 
of case studies, including those for Germany, the United Kingdom and the United Slates, In 
Sweden, it also involves a shift from cential to local control, and a distinction bci»*cen the 
needs of national and local labour markets, 

*The local and regional characteristics of upper secondary schooling and higher 
education alike have been strengthened since the end of the 1970s through the greater 
liberty allowed for the creation of new study pro^jrammes. These can be local follow-ons 
from national foundation study programmes, or else they can be tiliernalive foundation 
programmes in their own right. Sometimes study programmes of this kind arc also 
offered on a chartered basis to companies or administrative authorities, A 'twilight zone* 
of educational activities has evolved on the borderline b Iween upper secondary 
schooling, higher education, personnel education and adult education," (Country study. 
Sweden, p, 38,) 

The importance of education-industry links was also stressed 1 1 the Yugoslav and Italian 
studies. In Italy, the technical streams are the largest of th^ three, and the ca:>e i>tudy 
emphasizes the extent to which experimentation in these streams can lake place without the 
necessity or support of a central policy, indeed the policy stalem.^te over the future 
development of post-compulso,-} education which has persisted for some years has not 
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prevented a great deal of innovation in practice, such of which takes place with government 
support. Such innovations have been a direct response to economic and employment changes, 
"the development of new information technology, the rapid growth of the tertiary sector, the 
emergence of new models of the organisation of work". The study goes on to point out that 
such innovations are no longer confined to industrie' .lelds: 

**In the technical education sector, experiments are taking place in almost all technical 
and professional fields. With the massive diffusion of new technologies, one can say that 
the demand for innovation became initially apparent above all in the industrial technical 
institutes... It is only during the last few years that a parallel need has shown itself in the 
commercial technical institutes following the development of the automation of services 
and the radical changes undergone by the civil service with the fiscal reforms and the 
impact of banking and customs changes on commercial activities." (Country study. Italy, 
pp. 12-13,) 

There have also been changes in the structure of technical courses in several countries. In 
some cases, these are a response to the problem of regrouping or rationalising what had 
become an overly fragmented pattern. For example, the French Baccalaureat de technicien^ 
introduced originally in 1969, comprised two series, F and G, which consisted of twelve and 
three options respectively. The projected reforms of 1986, which were not in the event 
implemented, envisaged regrouping these options in fewer categories, as well as reclassifying a 
few of them under "general" education. 

The Netherlands study notes that the MBO courses are to be classified into four broad 
sectors (technical, commercial, agricultural and social services/health care), a reduction in 
the previous statutory number. In England and Wales, employment patterns also point to the 
need for a broader-based education in some fields: 

**Clearly, the development and increasing use of new technology is affecting the nature of 
employment considerably, even if in some industries and areas it is slower to arrive than 
was predicted in the 1970s. What is discernible is that where employers take on new staff, 
they expect them to be familiar with new technology and not to be limited by the 
boundaries of the former craft-base or narrow technical-base. Growth in employment 
tends to be in the service sectors, where the advance of new technology is in some cases, as 
in the City of London, quite dra.tiatic. Here, too, employees and managers are expected 
to accept a wider brief. All this affects their skills and competence and hence their 
training and development needs. This is what the advent of the National Council of 
Vocational Qualifications (NCVQ) portends, a renewal and reorientation of vocational 
education to meet the needs of the 21st rather than the 19th century." (Country study; 
England and Wales, pp. 29-30.) 

The issue of breadth v sus specialisation in technical and vocational education has 
preoccupied planners in many countries in the last decade. As Figure 1 implies, traditional 
technical and vocational courses tended to end with a i,pccific stage. But spccificit> implies a 
relatively stable and predictable labour market, one has to know what one is training for. In 
recent years the labour market has become much less predictable. As a consequence, some 
countries have laoved towards the development of "occupational training families", i.e. br jad 
groupings of previously disim^i lines of study'^. Other countries, notably those with a strong 
tradition of apprenticeship have retained a more specific pattern of training?, partl> because 
such training seems lo equip the >oung person with general employment skills and attitudes, 
and partly because an> ''mismatches" between training output and labour intake seem to be 
accommodated by substitution among trained manpower. 
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The belief that the structure of employment now requires more initial breadth seems to be 
based on two arguments: that the oi^anisation of work is changing, and that the very nature of 
work is changing. The first relates to job specifications and contracts. Whereas in the past, 
many jobs were relatively specific and well-defined, there appears to be a trend towards more 
open-ended and flexible contracts, a situation that is characteristic of Japanese employ- 
ment: 

**Lack of clear job dcmarr ♦ion has been another important characteristic of Japanese 
corporations. Workers are assigned to broad categories of jobs such as sales, clerical, 
manual, or technical positions, but corporations expect their employees to do any kind of 
task necessary for the work teams to accomplish certain prescribed goals. In addition, 
companies require their employees to perform a variety of jobs with differing work teams 
and in different places. Such job rotation helps firms maintain the practice of filling 
vacancies from within the organization and may even take place beyond the broad 
categories of jobs." (Country study: Japan, p. 53.) 

This system reflects the predominance of internal labour markets among larger Japanese 
employers, and the tendency to t^ke Oii employees for life, a situation which does not pertain in 
the less stable half of what the stud> characterises as a "dual economy*'. But the above system 
allows organisations to respond to .ap\d change: 

**. (Japanese] companies diffuse concept of jobs has its own economic rationality. Some 
economists suggest that v*mpIoyment contracting on the basis of a loosely defined concept 
of position is favourable to (he corporations. It is a way of including in any single job an 
infinite variationof tasks and a continuously changingsituation." (Country study . Japan, 
p. 56.) 

Japanese corporations have traditio.ially preferred hiring new graduates from schools 
and universities to hiring *rcndy to combat' workers. New graduates are pieferred 
because their wages are low and, more importantly, because they are presumed to have 
basic knowledge and flexibility which means easy mastery of company training 
programmes and, consequently, reduced training costs to the employer.*' (Country study. 
Japan, p. 55.) 

The Japanese case study thus exemplifies how the organisation of work can have 
implications for the content and structure of studies. However, one must be cautious about 
generalising from this example, the pattern of organisation, and the degree of job definition 
may vary not only from country to country but from sector to sector. Insofar as modern 
economies arc moving towards less defined or demarcated work structures, in order to respond 
better to change and uncertainty, the above quotations may have a more general r^ 'evance, 
however, there are c * jr important variables, such as the level of entry to the occupation, the 
average length of employment in a given job, and the degree of mobility among various types 
of workers. 

The Swedish case study, however, poii;*<' to a different source of change in technical 
education: not simply changes in the organisation of technical work, but in technology itself, 
leading to a veritable "Copem'can revolution" in training. For example, :.e study cites the 
integration of production and maintenance in the electrical field, and describes a more general 
shift towards organising technical work on the basis of functions rather than ^occupations or 
sectors: 

"The pre-existing skills profile for monitoring, controlling and servicing equipment in 
power plants and ships is well suited to the modern industrial environment. This li> 
unlike traditional vocational education, trains students for functions, not industrial 
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sectors. A great many of these functional skills are common to numerous industries and 
workplaces, whatever their productive specialities, Students acquire a peripheral 
competence which is common to many duties surrounding the specific core skills. 
Hitherto the division of latour between vocational training in schools and the 
employment sector respectively nas been such that core skills have formed the basis on 
which the lines of upper secondary school were defined, whereas peripheral competence 
has been supplied in the form of personnel training for skilled workers... The solution 
represe. ied by the Production and Maintenance Engineering line makes a secondary 
school primarily responsible for peripheral competence, with companies taking over a 
larger share of core skills." (Country study: Sweden, p. 32.) 

Another way of interpreting this shift from "core" to 'peripheral" competence is to 
distinguish between four elements in any technology: element, process, control, and 
environment. All tecbo '?ies involve elements, usually jn..terials such as metais, plastics, 
organisms or 'i.. iS. \ii technologies involve the interaction or transfor[tiation of such 
elei *5nts, thro r • various processes - physical, chemical, electrical, biological, etc. - or 
con unations o. v..ese. The processing of the elements is subject to control, and takes place in a 
certain environment. The multiplicity of elements and processes creates a great diversity of 
technologies, and leads to the many often quite separate lines of study in traditional technical 
education. What seems to be happening now is that the third and fourth aspects of technology 
hsted above - control and environment - are becoming relatively more important. Control, in 
particular, .as a homogenizing effect on technology, because of the generic nature of 
information processing and system design. This does not of course mean that the diversity of 
elements and processes disappears, but that it is to some extent subsumed under a more 
general pattern of control. And with the increasing automation of varicus processes, whether 
mechanical, electrical, or other, the technician is now less concerned with the direct 
manipulation of elements and processes, and exercises a more indirect role, in monitoring and 
modifying the overall control system. 

This change has three consequences for technical education. First, as the Swedish study 
notvs, it may alter the relationship between pre-employment and on-the-job training. 
Pre-employment technical education increasingly concentrates cn the generic control 
functions, leaving the specific skills related to elements and processes to be acquired as 
necessary on the job. Secondly, because the control and environmental aspects of technology 
are less heterogeneous and more generalised than elements and processes, it becomes possible 
to group technical courses more broadly than in the past, when they were primarily defined in 
terms of their specific element/ process interaction. Thirdly, the balance between manipula- 
tive and cognitive skills tilts tow^trds the latter, since whereas elements and processes typically 
require manipulation (often to a high degree of precision) control involves the processing of 
information. It is the equipment itself which now provides the precision. Technicians therefore 
need to be competent in surveillance, error- tracing, adaptive programming, and system 
analysis. And with ihc increasingly powerful and systemic nature of technologies, they need to 
be much more aware of environmental impacts and side-effects thi^i. before, not only in the 
nuclear field, but in agriculture, health, transport and man> others. Given all these demands, 
it is hardly surprising that technicians arc increasingly being trained at the post-secondary 
level in some countries. 

This kmd of argument should not be pushed too far. There remain many technologies 
where the technician is still directly involved with specific elements and processes, and as 
suggested in Chapter II, the analysis needs to go beyond broad generalisations about sectors, 
tu a more precise investigatiu;. of chdnges in particular occupations. Another question that 
needs to be considered is huw such an analysis can apply to "non-materiar* technologies. 
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where the "elements'" are people, money, or information, and the "processes'" are behavioural 
and social rather than physical or chemical. We noted above that the term "technician" 
sounds rather odd applied to such cases. The elements have a life of their own, and the 
processes are often ill-defined. Can a hotel or a bank, for example, be described in 
technological terms? The whole impact of technological innovation on service sector 
occupations has major implications for education and training, which deserve careful analysis 
It is not easy to generalise in this field, first because the timing of the impact of technology 
diflfers from occupation to occupation (some occupations, such as financial services, seem 
closer to the epicentre of innovation than others, such as publishing), and secondly because the 
nature of that impact may go through several stages, for example, initially creating jobs, and 
then replacing them. In others again, such as health, the interaction between people and 
equipment is crucial, and advanced technology can coexist with reL :vel> primitive forms of 
organisation and communication. 

Finally, it should be noted that these changes in the nature of technology iisclf affect the 
relationship between different types or streams of post-compulsory education. In the past, it 
was often the emphasis on theory that distinguishea technical from vocational streams. Thus 
it is possible for someone with a "vocationaP training to be more skilled in terms of craft and 
manipulation than a technician in the same fieid; what the latter had, however, was a better 
understanding of the theoretical principles involved in the processing of the elements. Any 
change in the technology itself is bound to affect this distinction. A shift of emphasis towards 
"controP could lead to a greater emphasis on "theory" in vocational courses than hitherto, 
thus weakening the disti^.^tion between "craft" and "technician". On the other hand, the shift 
towards "control" couL lead to a quantum jump in the theoretical requirements of technician 
occupations, as they deal less with discrete processes, and more with total systems. This would 
tend to elevate technician courses to the level of higher or post secondary education. The 
evidence from the case studies seems to be that both these trends exist in various countries. It 
should also be remembered that the definition of technician (and those who teach them) is 
partly a social definition. Indeed, in France there are clear differences in title and status 
among the various types of post-compulsory teachers, and moves have been made over a 
period of years to bring these closer together. 

Unlike genera! streams, technical education docs not have a fixed external point o. 
reference in higher education. Unlike vocational education, the subject of the next section, it 
has not typically been the object of major policy initiatives in recent years. Indeed, in some 
cases it has been difficult to define at all, squeezed between tnc more palpable entities of 
"general" and "vocational". Whatever the importance of technical streams^ however, there 
can be no doubt about the importance of technical education^ and its close links with 
technological innovation. Tlie.'e are indeed reasons for thinking that it nia> beet me more, not 
less, central to post-conr*pulsory education in the future, reasons which will be spelled out 
towards the end of the report. Next, however, we must turn our attertion to the third of the 
broad types of euucatlon that have emerged b> thw post compulsory stage, nar,iel> short -c>cle 
vocational courses which prepare for skilled or semi-skilled jots, or, in so*tic case, no job at 



4. Vocational education 

Vocational education, in the OECD typology, refers broadly to short-c>cle post- 
compulsory courses v hich lead to semi skilled or skilled jobs in an> of the ihree main sectors of 
employment. In terms of educational and employment status vocational courses often come 
lower in the pecking order, though as we shall see, their stat!is depends on various factors and 
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varies not. only from course to course bui from counlr> to country. Three initial points should 
be made about vocational education. 

First, whereasgeneral and technical streams are typically characterised by a single mode 
ofstudy (school/college-based, full-time) there are two main modes of study in vor:»iioral 
education: full-time and part-time, and as the statistics in Chapter III show, liie bJancc of 
these varies from country to country. In fact, the essen Jal curricular difference lies not in the 
time, but the locus of studies. In some countries, all or nearly all the training is carriec* out lu 
schools or colleges, off the job, whereas in others, much of it takes place in employment, on the 
job. Thus the so-called part-timer may be learning just as much, though in a different w:»y, as 
the full-timer; a point which is particularly important in "dual" systems. 

Secondly, it is this sector of post-compuisc 7 education which has above all been faced 
with the problem of youth unemployment. Auhough unemployment has affected young 
people in all educational and occupational categories, the general evidence is that the fewer or 
lower the educational qualifications one has, the less likely one is to find a job. The concept of 
vocation traditionally implies work, whether in employment or self-employment, the absence 
of employment therefore affects the basic rationale of vocational courses. 

Thirdly, in some countries vocational streams are now providing for groups of young 
people for whom they never catered before. While all post-coinpulsory streams have 
experienced quantitative changes, vocational streams have perhaps experienced a greu.ler 
qualitative change in the kind of student they provide for than the other streams. To the 
"traditionar vocational student must now be added young people who in previous >ears would 
perhaps have gi,ne directly into the labour market. And it is worth pointing out that if there is a 
high drop-out .ate among such students, the labour markets that used to absorb them were 
also char-^-.terised by instability and discontinuity. Perhaps those secondar> labour markets 
have now been replaced by a secondary **education market"*, which has some similarities. 

As with the other main sub-divisions of post-compulsory education, the authors 
responded to three main questions. Since in this case the questions related to quite different 
aspects of voca lional education, they will be taken one by one. However, before doing so, there 
is one important issue which although not pinpointed by a question, was nevertheless of 
cornrnon concern: the educational and employment status of vocatio^ial education. 

It is striking that several studies mentioned the creation, or planned creation, of new 
vocational qualif cations. In France, in addition to the v«Lang Certificot d aptitude 
professionnelle (CAP) and Brevet d etudes professionnelles (REP), a new Baccalaureat 
projessionnel was created in 1 985. This involves two years further stud> on top of the BEP. To 
date, it has enrolled just over 8 000 students, and its role in the system is too new to comment 
on. In Italy a higher vocational qualification (the Maturita professionale) which builds on 
existing vocatbnal qualifications has been established. In both countries, the choice of the title 
seems to imply a certain parity with general qualifications at this suge, end such 
qualifications !>o give formal access to higher education. In the United Kingdom, the new 
two-year Youth Training Scheme will lead to a formal qualification, in addition, the new 
Certificate of Pre- Vocational Education has been established in England and Wales, and in 
Scotland a new National Certificate has now replaced most pre-existing non-advanced 
vocational qualifications, though equivalences with older qualifications still exist, (it should 
however be said that the main emphasis in the United Kingdom at present is on ationalising 
existing vocational qualifications rather than creating new ones). In Queber, there is a 
proposal to create both a nev Diplome and Certificat d'Studes proftssiomules (DEP and 
CEP), which would normally be completed by the ages of 17 and 18. 

There are various reasons behind the creation of new vocational qualifications, but in 
some cases at least, the neeu *o raise the perceived status of such streams and courses ^ccms to 
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be an important one. Several studies referred to the status of staff in vocational education, and 
described attempts to raise this to the level of the staff in technical and general educcxtioi.. And 
the Swedish study noted that the timetabling of vocational courses had bee.i altered lo r.iake 
them comparable with other lines. 

Such measures raise fundamental questions about the status of vocational education 
which are diflScult to answer. Are we talking about status in the eyes of employers, educators 
or students? Is the perception of status similar among all three? What criteria are implied in 
judgements of status? Educational level? Employment level? Wider social or moral criteria? 
And if Stat us is a relative or positional phenomenon, surely some courses are always going to be 
lower in the pecking order than others? Is educational status ultimatel> a reflection of social 
status? Such questions cannot be properly explored here, but perftaps one point can be made. 
As long as there is a single pecking order ^jd ation or employment, statr » differences are 
inevitable, and are not goiig to be altere oy merely cosmetic changes in labels and titles. 
However, where there are mu liple status hierarchies (i.e. several kinds of pecking order) 
involving different kinds of criteria, courses are more likely to be seen as "different"" rather 
than "unequal". The inclusion of all forms of post-compulsor^ education and training in a 
single institutional, administrative and certificatory framework ma> reinforce the single 
hierarchy, if sui^ a hierarch> ultimately embodies a single set of values. In the education 
system, such values tend to reflect the dominant values of higher education, as the apex of the 
system; hence the emphasis is placed on theory, abstraction and cognitive-mtellectual * ility. 
Within such a single hierarchy, vocational education cannot easil> raise its status, because it 
tends to rate low on such measures. 

However, where post-compuls>ory edu.^aticn has developed multiple institutional . rms, 
there may be a greater diversity of values, and a plurality of hierarchies. This seems to be more 
the case in the German and Swiss systems, where the apprenticeship-based vocational streams 
are well regarded in their own right. Ultimately, their social and employment status ma> be 
lower than that of thegeneral and technical streams, but the fact that in Germany one quarter 
of all Abitufienten {Gymnasium school-leavers) aimed at getting an apprenticeship place in 
1986 speaks for itself. This is not because students see apprenticeship as a means of 
progressing to higher education (though some do progress) but because the apprenticeship has 
its own status in its own terms, and has a secure focial, occupational and indeed educational 
role. (Apprenticeship in Germany has long been seen as a means of moral and civic education, 
as well as leading to the acquisition of knowledge and skills). The Swiss study describes 
measures designed to encourage apprentices to attend higher vocational schools, in order to 
deepen their understanding of the theoretical aspects of their work, and progress to higher 
qualifications. 

The issue of status creates a policy dilemma. Some countries have in recent years 
attempted to create a more comprehensive or at least integrated pattern of post-compulsor> 
education, partly in orde. to luise the status of vocational course* and give students on them 
the opportunity to progress or transfer to higher levels. For exarr. this has been the case in 
Norway, where such p^Ucies may be judged to have had some success in this respect, and is 
clearly one aim of policies in Quebec, Yugoslavia and Greece. The perception of status is 
contingent upon not only educational variables (such a^ the role and breadth of general 
streams, and the extent to which they are identified with acc^* . to higher education), out 
wider social ones, such as wages and salary differentials, and the general attribution of status 
in the culture. Where such variables favour egalitarian policies, a comprehensive or integrated 
approach to poL.-compulsory education may become well established, and in time form part of 
the institutional structures which reinforce ihat perception However, such a policy may 
equally reduce the existing plurality of values and criteria at the post-compulsor> stage to a 
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single hierarchy which is dominated, in the end, by higher education. The net effect then is to 
lower the status of cou *ses which do not best represent those vnlues, i.e. precisely those 
vocational courses the policy was meant to benefit. This assumes, of course, that higher 
education does embody a single set of cognitive-intellectual values, but higher education is 
itself more plural and diverse in some countries than others. For example, in vhe United States, 
the diversity of higher education, and in particular the existence of the communit> colleges, 
seems to allow a more plural set of educational criteria to exist, a fact perhaps reflected in the 
wider use of the term '^post-secondr^y'' there. And the U.S. study also describes the rapid 
growth of employment-based studies (dubbed "corporate classrooms" in the book b> N. P. 
Eurich)*\ which are coming to onstitute a "th^rd leg*' of the education s>btem, and which 
seem likely to further pluralise educational values and criteria. 

The first case study question had to do with the scope and structure of vocational 
courses: 

Has the trend been towards broader vocational courses (occupational training families, 
generic skills) or more specific courses (sub-skills, modular training)? 

The reasoning behind the question has alread> been spelled ol 'n the section on technical 
education, change and uncertainty in the labour market ma> require a broader, more 
polyvalent training base. Yet again, the realit> is not quite so straightforward. It is true that 
the two countries which have the largest percentage of the age group in apprenticeshi|-s at this 
stage reported decreases in the number of specific apprenticeship/training lines. Germany 
from 600 in 1972 to ^^9 in 1985, and Switzerland from 400 to 360 in recent >ears. (The Swiss 
system has retained a more specialised pattern for reasons spelled out in that case stud>.) 
Some of the reduction can be explained h> the virtual disappearance of some traditional, 
highly-specialised crafts, but there has also been a definite trend to vards more generic 
courses, for example, in Germany, from 42 to 6 industrial metalwork lines. This trend has been 
based on the concept of StufenausbHdung (training b> stages) in which the first >ear of 
apprenticeship provides a founuation for several lines and the subsequent >ears become more 
specific. As the stud> notes, this can be done most effectivelj b> large firms, but small firms 
have also established joint workshops in order to provide apprentices with a broader, initial 
base. 

In other countries, there were examples of both specific and generic approaches, as for 
example in England and Wales: 

"TVEI (Technical and Vocational Education Initiative) is a 1418 programme, aimed 
k.^^uiiy at schools and increasingl> committed to the principles of Better Schools, Its 
ta.t,et is the attainment of recognised vocational qualiP.cations. CPVE (Certificate of 
Pre- Vocational Education) has a complex design involving a compulsor> core, various 
modules and additional studies. It is aimed at >oung, potential school-leavers who are 
uncommitted and it offers them a broad-based one->car generic course in occupational 
skills blended with general education. This gives >oung people a basis on which to 
progress into a range of vocational education provision in which the> can refine those 
skills into more occupational^ -specific areas. YTS on the other hand offers >oung people 
the basis of ac.]uiring over two >ears significant experience of work, some quite specific 
occupational skills which the> ma> then use to gain emplo>mert or (less frequently) in 
setting up their own enterprises. (Only approximately 50^^. ot YTS trainees obtain 
i.nmediate employment on completion of training.) One of the problems of YTS in 
particular is the uneas> balance between the scheme being a political measure to adjust 
youth unemp;o>ment on the one hand, and it being a long overdue renewal of the 
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country's bad track- record in vocational training on the other. This uneasy coalescence of 
origins and interpretations still plagues the scheme. Assuming thnt itie renewal of 
training is the key and lasting motive behind YTS, then the model appears to be to give 
young people from 16- 1 7 r opportunity to explore, experience and gain generic skills in a 
range of occupational competences. From 1 7-19 the expectation is that they will focus on 
a more specific occupational skill basis. This seems to be an assumption and model that 
also underpin the 14-18 TVEI scheme, although so far the output from TVEI has been so 
small that generalisations are difficult." (Countr- study: England and Wales, 
pp. 31-32.) 

Two points are worth noting: first the fact that the TVEI scheme crosses the 
compulse'7/post-compulsory line, and secondly, the reference to self-employm^nt as well 
employment, which reflects current United Kingdom government policy, and is an emphasis 
that IS foiindin a number of Member countries, particularly in Europe. In the past, the implicit 
assumption of most vocational education has been that the young person would ""find 
employment' . It is difficult to know exactly how far this assumption permeated the content 
and process of courses. The core skills needed for e.ther employment or self-employment in a 
given occupation may be nTuch the same. However, whereas the employed person will need tc 
know about working in and for an organisation, the self-employed person will need different 
adjunct skills to do with finance, marketing, legal requirements, and general self- 
management. But the difference between employment and self-employment may affect the 
process and ethos of courses more, and more subtly. S.lf-employment requires autonomy, 
initiative and an accurate perception of risk, and while such qualities are njt necessarily 
absent in the employed person, they are likely to be less salient. 

The Japanese study, hov/ever, links the more recent decline in the status of vocational 
courses there to a shift in the perception of self-employment. It should be noted tnat although 
such cjurses can be regarded as "vocational" in terms of their intake and occupational outlets, 
they nevertheless share some of the charact'^ristics of "technical" streams in terms of their 
format (three-year full-time) and content (which includes some general education). Indeed, 
the separate development of such courses out cf the post- World Wai II comprehensive system 
in the 1 950s was motivated not only by the need to replenish their staff and equipment but also 
by the desire of some people in that field to preserve the independent value or ethos of 
vocational/technical education. In the 1960s, the stctus of vocational courses was relatively 
high, and this status was connected with certain employment expectations: 

"This career orientation towards self-employed status was an important part of the ethos 
which sustained the heydays of upper secondary voce ional courses. In 1966, a'' 
American economist administered a questionnaire survey tu approximately 7 000 male 
upper secondary students and their fathers, with a view to finding the key to Japan's rapid 
economic growth through analysing youths' career choices. She found that vocational 
course students* image of the ideai occupational career was achieving self-employed 
status after accumulating various experiences at small or medium sized firms." (Country 
study: Japan, p. 51.) 

However, expectations have now changed: 

"Despite the fact that the objective chances of achieving the status of self-employe J have 
remained rather stable, upper secondary vocational students and their parents have lost 
their taste foi independent work, as they grew accustomed to working for big firms and 
expecting to lead stable careers there. Put it was also clear that in the large corporate 
bureaucracies possession of a university diploma was much more favourable than an 
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upper secondary certificate. This was one of the reasons why vocational courses have 
become less popular than academic/general courses since the mid-60s/ (Country study; 
Japan, p. S2.) 

The issueof breadth versus specialisation can lot \k left with some analysis of the concept 
of polyvalence. The concepts of polyvalence and generic skills have been wide!) discubsed in 
recent years, particularly in the European context*^. The current emphasis on **basic skills" in 
the United States seems to be partly of the same kind and for the same reason, the need to 
prepare young people for a demanding and fast-changing labour market. If one assumes that 
the labour market at this level is indeed more uncertain and unstable than it used to be, docs it 
follow that broad-based courses are the best preparation for it? The answer depends on two 
things: an analysis of the kinds of behaviours that are neeC in the current job market, and an 
analysis of how know'" *je and skills are transferred from one situation to another. 

To take the latter first: there are broadly speaking two different models of transfer of 
learning. The first, deriving from behavioural psyCiiology, s;es transfer as largely dependent 
on the situation. If there are identical elements of content or procedure in two situations, what 
wab learned or applied in the first is likely to be transferred and applied to the second. The 
second model is associated with cognitive or irformation-processing models of psychology, 
and views transfer as largely deperi^ent on the person. If a person employs strategic or 
generalised habits of thinking and analysis, transfer is likely to occur, if, on the other hand, he 
or she tends to onceive of each situation or problem as specific or unique, little transfer will 
take place. The implication of the latter vie>v is that the predisposition to transfer can to some 
extent be encouraged through for example givinp, the student tasks which demand transfer, 
and also developing a positive a .itude to flexibility and risk-taking. *Teaching for transfer" 
therefore involves not only cognition, but also attitudes and s jif-concept. However, it may be 
that the very concept of transfer is inappropriate. I'he idea oi transfer implies the existence of 
two distinct and specific task situations, but the issue may be better understood in terms of a 
general relatr ising of consivucts and approaches of the kind that a general education may 
accomplish. It is not so much a question of learning to transfer something from Task A Task 
B as approaching all such tasks from a relativised and analytic perspective, o' the kind 
described for example by Perry in his studies of cognitive development 

All models of transfer, however, stress a solid initial foundation. Unless the original 
procedure or skill is well learned, indeed "over-learned"', it is not likely to be transferable, 
because it will not have been thoroughly integrated into the person's cognitive and behavioural 
repertoire. However, the objective possibilities of transfer depend .^Iso on the nature of the 
tasks involved. It was suggested in the section on technical education th^t there are certain 
unifying or homogenising trends in technology itself, related to the growing importance of 
control systems. At the vocational level, this may be less true, since semi-skilled or skilled jobs 
arc more likely to involve discrete elements and processes rather than generic control, which is 
a higher order function. However, :he structure of tasks in employment is also a mattei not 
only of elements and processes but of economics. In the past, for example, the car worker 
might well have been able to c^rry ou* a range of related ta^ks, but would not have been 
allowed to do so, because if strict job demarcation. In other words, the modern trend towards 
*^multi-skilling" at this level of industrial work may be due less to changes In the content of 
labour^ than its organisation. 

The above analysis may help to explain why different countries seem to have adopted 
UiiTerent vocational strategies in terms of specific or generic skilL. The emphasis on 
broad-based courses, occupational training families, generic skills and general education 
which one finds in some countries or sectors contrasts with the adherence to more traditional, 
specific patterns of training in others, notably in those with strong apprenticcshir by stem^. On 





the face of it, the latter would seem to be dysfunctional in an unpredictable labour mc^rket. 
However, the evidence seems to be that they continue to function well, and this may be for 
several reasons. First, they provide the solid basis in ct:rtain skills which are the prerequibite of 
any transfer. Secondly, the skills they incluile are to some extent inherently transferable, after 
all, many jobs involve work with machines, money, people or informativ^n. But thirdly, they 
provide a generic training in the processes of wc lime-keeping, pnnning, searching, 
checking, decision-making, co-operation with othe/s, and so forth. So although they may be 
relatively specific in terms of work content they are generic in terms of wurk process. By 
contrast, the broad-based courses may give a wider basis in content, but provide a less 
thorough training in the processes of work. 

Finally, one must not underestimate the capacity and opportunities people have to 
continue learnl.ig on the job. One of the hazards of concentrating on fornral education and 
training is the disregard oi non-formal or informal learning. Whatever kind of initial, formal 
vocational education people receive, they can usually complement this, or compensate for this, 
by on-the-job learning, both individually and collectively. Thus the exact structure and 
content of post-compulsory vocational education, though important, may be less irrevocable 
than policy-makers sometimes suppose, because working life in many jobs constitutes a 
continual correction and adaptation of initial knowledge and skills. Indeed one of the hidden 
tragedies of unemployrr.ent is that it withdraws from people not only the opportunity to work, 
but the opportunity to learn. 

The second question about vocational streams follows on naturally from the above 
discussion: 

To what extent do vocational streams emphasize non-cognitive aspects such as attitudes, 
social skills or work norms? Has the emphasis on work-based or school/college-based 
vocational education changed? 

As some of the authors pointed out, the question is itself revealing. Why this emphasis on 
attitudes and norms only in vocational education streams? Why not m technical and general 
education as wnll? The point is wefl taken. It is generally assumed that altitudes and norms are 
less of a problem in the latter; that the problem^ of socialisation and alienation are most 
prominent in VsXational courses. The most obvious, though not only, indicator of this problem 
is drop-out, Thi> was an issue which was referred to in all the studies, but in particular those 
from Italy, Quebec, Sweden, the United States and Yugoslavia, The U,S, study includes a 
detailed discussion of drop-out trends, and the state and federal measures which are being 
taken to counteract it. While drop-out or wastage is thus obviously a matter of co.amon 
concern, it is not easy to consider it in isolation from all the other issues in this study. Any 
analysis of drop-out qui»;kly leads back to the i .din elements of provision - the content and 
structure of courses, the teaching style, the institutional ethos, the prospects of employ ment, 
and so on - with which this study is concerned, and it therefore seems bettci to consider it as an 
aspect of each of these, rather than as a separate topic. But there can be no doubt that the 
phenomenon of drop-out relates closely to the issues of student motivation and socialisati )n, 
all the other issues in this study. Any analysis of drop-out quickly leads back to the^ main 
elements of provision - the content and structure courses, the teaching style, the 
institutional ethos, the prospects of employment, ana so on - with which this study is 
concerned, and it therefore seems better to consider it as an aspect of each of these, rather than 
as a separate topic. But there can be no doubt that the phenomenon of drop-out relates closely 
to the issues of student motivation and socialisation. 

All education involves socialisation i.e. induction into the norms and patterns of ociety. 
However, the nature and process of sucialisation varies from stage to stage and sector to sector. 
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Much of the socialisation that takes place in the primar> or lower secondar> school is cither 
general in nature, or a socialisation into schooling itself, B> the post-cornpulsor> stage, 
however, the process of socialisation has become more differentiated and specific, anticipating 
ther :ial and occupational destinations of studer*'^ The pre-acadeinic stre ams anticipate the 
culture of higher education, the technical streams ma> embod> akind of intc^-mediatccultrrc, 
and vocational streams prepare >oung per^;le, affectivel> as well as cognitively, for skilled or 
semi-skilled work'^. There are of course complexities, tensions ana ambiguities within each of 
these. The fact that socialisation is a more overt theme in vocational streams than the others 
docs not mean that it does not occur in pre-academic and technical education merely that it 
often is less effective, students are less willing to identify w ith their anticipated role. And as the 
Scottish study points out, there is sometimes an unwillingness even to recognise this dimension 
of education: 

'^With respect to ,vork norms and (especially; ^..itudes the explicit philosophy is more 
a/nbivalent, partly because of doubts about the ability of the forma^ curriculum to 
i.ittuence them, but mainly because attempts to iiifluencc attitudes arc widely regarded 
as incompatible with educational principles, Tne hidden curriculum of vocational 
education, and especially YTS, is a subject of vigorous debate. Critics of the 'new 
vo<:ationalism' represent it as an illiberal attempt to prepare yuung people ideologically 
for a world of unemployment and unfulfilling work, and to inhibit their development of a 
critical understanding of this world. Others question whether this tcidenc^ is in fact new, 
and suggest that because the objectives and outcomes of both YTS and modules are more 
tightly specified the^ are, by the same token, more clearly delimited. One coi.sequtnce of 
modularisation may be to inhibit the part pldj^^ by colleges in occuj^ational socialisation, 
since students are less likely to belong to a stable student group and are more likely to be 
taught alongside students preparing for different occupations," (Country study: 
Scotland, pp. 31-32,) 

The Japanese study comments on what appears to be an overt, rather than hidden, 
affective aspect of the curriculum for all streams at the po.st-compulsory stage, 

*Tarents, children and teachers believe that it is not innate ability (exoressed by IQ 
s:ores), but the amount of effort invested that determines academic results. Teachers 
seize every opportunity to emphasize the importance of effort, and parents co-operate 
with schools :n urging their children to study. This ethic of effortism, uS it were, seems 
closely related to the fact that school curricula and test problems have historically been 
organized so that avera^^e pupils can keep up only if they make great efforts (for example, 
spend much time in rote memorizing)." (Country study: Japan, p, 27,) 

This emphasis on effort occurs not only at entry to the lower secondary and upper bccondary 
levels. It can also be seen in relation to rccuiiment into private companieb or government 
agence?. In particular, students in the post-compulsory vocational streams are strongly 
encouraged to make every effort to acquire various occupational certificate!), Tb»s is not to 
help such students get the relevant jobs, bui in order Miat they should lead diligent lives and 
add to their chances of being employed through having a record of, or at least giving the 
impression of, diligence. 

It IS important to r ^cgnise that the "non-cognitive" aspects of education can also refer to 
personal qualities and personal mu.ivation, as well as general or specific socialisation, and 
several studies mentioned these. But the ii^estion implicitly linked the issue of socialisation 
with the location or setting of education in either the educational institution or the wor'.piace 
Thus, in France the development of vocational education has been concerned not only with 
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the content of courses, but also non-cognitive conr.petences. That is to s<t> the accent ii»is been 
placed equally on behaviour and "savoir-etre** in the world of work and in social lift. These 
new emphases have become apparent particularly in luc increasingl) frequent introduction of 
training placements or stages in the workplace. This has in fact been a more general trend for 
some years in both training establishments and firms. On taking office, m the spring of 1986, 
the new administration underlined the need to strengthen the links tetween education and 
industry. The main measures envisage the encouragement of recipri.H;al mobilit> between 
education and industrial personnel. It is interesting that in France, ao in some other countries, 
the relationship between institution and workplace is seen not only in terms of students but 
also staff. 

As was noted earlier, the balance of emphasis on institution-based or work-based 
learning reflects history as well as policy, '^wo countries in particular (Germany and 
Switzerland) have strong traditions of apprr "ticcship allied to vocational school provision, the 
**dual System". The Swiss study di<;tin .^hed further between four different t>pes of 
apprenticeship, traditional craft, mdusiiial, modern craft (combining elements of the first 
two); and commercial/technical, which tends to have a larger off the job element. There is 
not room here to discuss these four types in detail, but the case study is a valuable reminder 
that apprenticeship is not a static, but evolving and flexible, form of training, hkdeed, it is 
interesting that both policy and demand have combined in the Netherlands to increase sharply 
the number of apprenticeships in recent years, fro.n over 21 000 in 1983 to over 57 000 in 
1985. In other countries, the number of apprenticeships has declined with the decline 
traditional industries, while in others again, such as ihe United States, lhe> pla> a small but 
important role in supplying skilled labour. 

The general arguments in favour of institution-based or work-based vocational training 
. ;e well known and need only be noted briefly here. Institution-based training in schools and 
colleges should provide coherent and intensive courses which cover both the practical and the 
increasingly important theoretical elements in either specific jobs or broader job groups. Such 
courses can be planned and evaluated systematically, and taught by trained teachers. On the 
other hand, work-based training promises a relevant and practical training in a "reaP' work 
environment, under the supervision of skilled workers with whose role the > oung person can 
identify, and often with the benefit of up- ^-date equipment. In addition, the main costs are 
borne by the employer, who also gets some benefit from having an iacreasingl> skilled 
employee. WhereuS institution-based training is sometimes criticised for being costl>, dated, 
theoretical and artificial, work-based training is sometimes attacked for being narrow, 
variable in quality, poorly organised and taught, and a source of cheap labour. 

The case studies point to some convergence between the two. For example, some of the 
institution-based vocational lines in Swedish upper secondar> schools now incorporate work 
placements, often in the sc :ond year, and there are plans to add third, practical > ear to some 
two-year lines. In Quebec, which is also firmly wedded to an "institutional" model of training, 
the use of work placements is also being explored and extended. In both countries, the 
motivating effect on students of working in a "reaP' work environment seems to be one factor 
in the change, access to modern equipment, often the Achilles heel of schools and colleges, is 
another. Employers also get to know, and may retain, some of the trainees sent to them. By 
contrast, some apprentices now spend much of their earl> training not in the workplace itself, 
but in training workshops attached to the cjmpan> , or to a group of companies. Here the mam 
considerations seem to be cost and safet>. it is unwise to let raw apprentices loose on expensive 
and sometimes dangerous modern technolog>. It ma> be tliCieforc that over a period of > ears, 
the two distinct patterns of vocational training will become less so, ao the advantages and 
constraints of each become more widely recognised. 
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The final question under the heading of vocational education was as follows: 



What kind of educational or counselling provision is made foryoung people who have a 
h'gh risk of being unemployed, or are disadvantaged in other ways? 

It should be noted first of all that the percentage of the age group at risk from unemployment 
varies greatly from country to country (see Table 2, Chapter III) from under 1 per cent to over 
33 per cent in I98S. The scale of unemployment has an obvious bearing on policy; one might 
expect that where it is a relatively minor problem, it would be coped with by marginal changes 
in existing provision, and where it is a major problem, entire new programmes would have to be 
set in place. But it must also be remembered that youth uneirployment within the aggregate 
figure may be sharply concentrated in certain groups, regions or locations (e.g. inner 
city). 

Almost all the studies made some reference to special provision for **risk'' groups, end the 
Jnited States study discusses this problem and the related one of illiteracy in some detail. The 
nature of provision described by the case studies varies greatly. In some countries, the 
measures are aimed at modifying and extending existing provision to cope with such groups, 
rather than creating separate or special programmes, this seem to be the general strategy in 
Japan, Quebec, Switzerland, Yugoslavia and Germany, although the "foundation-year*' 
schemes (BGJ and BVJ) in the last country seem partly to fulfill a recuperative role. This is 
also the case in the United Kingdom in the sense that the Youth Training Scheme has grown 
rapidly to enter for a large percentage of the age group (aboui 50 per cent of :;^'.iool-ieavers), 
including ..lose who in previous years might have directly entered employment, and recently 
announced policies are likely to increase this to include virtually all young people who are not 
in employment or full*time education. A number of countries have, however, created special 
measures or programmes to cope with the problen:. Here, one should mention the 
development of non-formal education in !he Netherlands m which "activities are geared to 
helpingyoung people to cope with the problems of everyday life", various measures in France, 
including short (3 to 6-month) modular programmes involving work experience, training and 
counselling, and various measures in >he UnitedStates targeted particularly at disadvantaged 
ethnic groups. The U.S. study describes a wide range of ooth state and federal programmes 
designed to help those who are deemed to be at risk. The main issues in Federal programmes 
are how to "generate the skills and motivation necessary for success in education beyond high 
school and how to overcome the financial pressures of continuing in high school and 
progressing to post-secondary education"*, and there appears to be a greater emphasis than 
before on preventing drop*out before it happens, rather than attempting to remedy it ufter it 
has. This leads to a search for indicators which will help to predict drop-out, such as poor 
academic performance, discipline problems or family difficulties, factors which tend to 
interact rather than operate in isolation from one another. 

While the policies aimed at risk groups vary from country to country, certain conimcn 
themes emerged from the case studies. There seems to an increasing involvement on the part 
of government ministries beyond education, perhaps reflecting a less purely "educational" 
view of such risks, in particular labour and welfare ministries seen t to be play ing a greater role. 
This is a recognition that motivation and socialisation at the post-compulsory stage involve a 
mixture of educational, occupational and social factors. There is also a greater involvement of 
the private sector in some countries, with government funds being channelled indirectly 
through employers or community agencies, rather being used directly to set up government 
education or training programmes. This reflects a more general trend towards a public-private 
mix of provision at the post-compulsory stage in some countries. Thirdly , there is a tendency in 
some Memuer coun\.es to tackle these problems at the level of the region (e.g. state, locality) 
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rather than on a national scale. The United States study emphasize:, the role of the btates in 
such provision, and it is perhaps to be expected in countries which have federal or regional 
structures, such as Germany, Italy, Switzerland and Yugoslavia. But it is worth noting that in 
Sweden, a country with strong traditions of central provision, municipal programmes have 
grown up to form what is virtually a parallel system: 

**Difrcrent measures to meet youth unemployment materialised in municipal jouth 
centres, which took over responsibility for the 'marginal groups'. Two different upper 
secondary systems with different organisation, scope and content have thus emerged. 
The municipal youth centres have a kind of 'rehabilitation ethos', where the individual 
pupil's interests always have priority. Integrated upper secondary school represents a mix 
of academic/school/working-life ethos, where credential goals are balanced against 
pupil aptitudes. In order to bring closer together upper secondary schools and municipal 
programmes to combat youth unemployment, the National Board of Education 
recommended that, as from the 1986/87 school year, individual contracts should be 
drawn up with all participants in these programmes. A principle ofthib kind is currently 
being applied." (Country study: Sweden, pp. 7-8.) 

The examples cited above serve to raise three questionsa'^out the "risk groups", Fir^t, are 
the needs of such groups better met by extending existing programmes or creating special 
ones? Special programmes may meet their needs more flexibl>, but their ver> dibtinctnesb can 
stigmatise the young pcopic they enrol. Secondly, what is the optimum balance between direct 
state provision, and indirect government support for private sector development:,? Clearl> the 
answer to this question will reflect more general s :ial and economic policieb, but there bcems 
to be more emphasis on the potential role of the private sector in several countrieb, even to the 
point of the "privatisation" of so.Tie provision. Thirdly, what is the optimum balance between 
central and loc^' provision? Underlying this question is the distinction between national and 
local labour markets, an aspect explored in the Swedish study. Semi-bkilled employment ib 
associated with local labour markets, in which connections, referenccb and bclf-prescntation 
may be as important as formal qualifications. Should training schemcb for the risk groups 
therefore be plan ned in terms of local labour markets? This might make bcnbc, and beenjb lo be 
a trend in several countries. But training policy will in this respect mirror general emplo>hi,:nt 
policies, and there is a danger of locking >oung people into declining indubtrieb and even 
regions. 

The final point to be made about the "risk groups" is more abstract but nonetheless 
important, and it has to do with attribution. Phrases like "risk group", or "marginal group" 
appear to attribute the risk or marginality to the group. Their situation seems to be a 
consequenceof their attributes. However, one can just as well argue /.at their attributes are a 
consequence of their situation, it is not they who have created their marginalit>, but the 
employment situation which has imposed marginality upon them. It ib eab> to move from 
concepts such as "marginal group" *o policies which are built on the absumption that the 
problem or deficit lies in the person, not the situatio-i. Twenty years ago, when >outh 
unemployment was miri.Vid' in most OECD countries, there was of course talk of ">outh 
culture" and the "generation gap", but that is not the same as marginality. The prime change 
has been not in ,he young people themselves (despite arguments about standardb of 
achievement and aUitudes) but in the economic and employment situation. Despite the 
current emphasis in man> countries on the need for basic skills, the U,S. btudy cited one piece 
of research which suggests that employers do not in fact screen job applicantb carefully for 
basic skills, and re!v more on standard educational qualificationb. ThcbC are, in their ubc if not 
always their design, norm- referenced, thc> function to sort people i-i situationb of bcarnty. In 




fact, much screening for employment relies on such indirect or surrogate measures, mainl> for 
reasons of cost and convenience. The assumption that young people cannot get jobs because 
they lack basic skills needs to be empirically tested, because 'lack of skills" can simply be a 
rationalisation of lack of jobs. 

The last question about vocational streams also referred to counselling. Again, one may 
ask why this issue was raised specificall> in relation to the risk groups, and not for CAampIc in 
technical or general education, and again, the point is well taken. As was stressed ir a previous 
report on Education and Training after Basic Schooling, the post-compulsor> stage, for all 
young pc jple, is a stage of allocation and choice, and hence requires a particular emphasis on 
guidance and counselling. Guidance and counselling is a specialist field, and this stud> did not 
attempt to deal with it in any detail. The responses to the question varied. Several were critical 
of the provision of counselling in their system, in other countries (e.g. S\vit2erland) it appeared 
to function effectively. It is difficult to generalise, but one can at least point to the importance 
of this topic not only for professional counsellors, but for teachers. Teachers and work 
supervisors often provide the first or front line of guidance at the post-compulsor> stage, as a 
natural extension of their teaching or supervisor) role, and students often gravitate towards 
those who can advise them informally in this wa>. However, the help thc> give is usually based 
more on natural aptitude and inclination than systematic knowledge or training. As the 
England/Wales and other studies impl>, the training of post-compulsor> teai,hers, and others 
who have comparable responsibilities, needs to take this adjunct or extended role into 
account'^: 

'^Alongside and within the pre-vocational provision in cvcr> case is the requirement for 
educational, personal and career counselling. It is interesting to note that the emphasis is 
stronger in this sector than in almost an> other. Clearl> one of the reasons for this is that 
young people who, say, ten years ago would have expected to obtain employ ment are now 
expected to be enthused to continue learning. Thus counselling can be used to 'cool ouf 
and deal with the antagonism that many will feel towards more education or trainik. 
Clearly some of the growth in counselling provision has been due to this reason. A less 
cynical and more optimistic view is that pre-vocational education is about transition, to 
motivate young people to learn through building on the ^ense of purpose thc> ean achieve 
through work. In this case counselling skills are likel> to be necessary for all the adalts, 
teachers and supervisors involved in such schemes. Also, if the potential of the changing 
system is to provide more links and routes through which the >oung person ma> progress, 
perhaps via a variety of different modules at different levels, then access to good quality 
mediated information is vital. Thus the process of educational and vocational guidance 
becomes an essential element of the provision, not just for pre-vocational but for 
vocational and general education as well." (Country stud>. England and \Vales, 
pp, 34.35.) 

There was * time, unfortunatel>, to explore the issues of information, guidance and 
counselhng I urther m this s;udy , but their importance for the post compulsur) ^tage cannot be 
doubted. 
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V 



CONTENT, PROCESS AND STRUCi URE 



1. The content of courses 

The main focus of this report is the organisation and content of studies at the 
post-compulsory stage: the curriculum. And yet much of the tin.s has been spent, 
unavoidably, discussing everything that surrounds the curriciilum - institutional structures, 
access, qualifications, employment and so on - rather than the topic itself. This chapter will 
therefore directly address some issues to do with what is taught, how, and in what form, the 
content, process and structure of studies. 

As curriculum theorists point out, these three asj^ects of studies are intimaiel> linked, and 
one cannot be analysed without reference to the others. In particular, it is not enough simpl> to 
analyse content. Content has to be covered. Bui what do we mean b> "covered"? It is all very 
well to say that the sludcnt must learn or know something, but what kind of learning or 
knowing? Being able to reproduce something is not the same as being able to appl> or anal>sc 
it: and these distinctions are linked to concepts of *1eveP and ^^progression" in education. 
Uvel is not only a matter of the scope but of the type of learning, and the higher the level, the 
riiore complex the types of knowing and learning, until one is asking the student to en_, ^e in 
sophisticated behaviours such as interpretation, problem solving or even problem-pgsmg^^ 

All this takes place not on paper, not in some abstract educational void, but in actual 
institutions with real timetables, teachers, students and facilities. The content of courses is 
med-'^ted through processes; indeed, one can say, paradoxically, that the teachers and 
%*;aching methods, and the general environment of the course also constitute a kind of 
"content": they arc pari of the totality experienced by the student. Likewise, the content of a 
course exists within a certain format or structure, which reflects the structures of form«l 
education, and in particular the structure of assessment and qualifications. Such stiu\.«*ires 
"frame" the content in both jbvious and subtle ways, and indeed the concept of "non-formaP' 
education ref' less to differences in content, than to differences in the style, form and 
content of eduL '^on'^. 

What issues relate to the content of post-compulsory education and training? Clearly, 
there are many and tl)e ^nnot all be disc ussed here. There is the control of content, and the 
relative responsiL'lfli.s uf governments, regions, institutions, teachers and other interest 
groups in the planning and accreditation of courses. Curricula at this stage may be more 
accurately regarded as the outcome of political bargaining than of Mtiunal planning. 
Perceptible shifts in the balance of responsibility and power are occurrir.g in many countries, 
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but not always in the same direction: some are decentralising control while others are 
centralising. The only general trend is towards the closer involvement of employers in 
curriculum planning, but even here the form that this takes varies. In countries with a strong 
tradition of corporate planning involving the "social partners** and formal repre .entation of 
interest groups, the increased influence of employers flows through the normal channels and. 
tends to affect existing courses. However, where such channels do not exist, or are being 
bypassed, there is a growth of "customised" courses which lie outside the normal range of 
provision, and are set up as a result of direct negotiation between employer and provider. 
Another theme that surfaced in several. case-studies wa^ the modernisation of content. This 
was chiefly in relation to technical and vocational education, although it did sometimes refer 
to information technology or scientific elements in general education. The interest here lies 
perhapjs not so much in what modernisation takes place, as how. There is an obvious need for 
courses to keep pace with changes in science o^ technology, but the mechanisms for doing so 
range from regular consultation leading to evolutionary change, to crash programmes which 
attempt to revolutionise existing practice. 

A diff'erent issue is the relation.ship between content and gender^ and the pattern of 
enrolments of young men and women on diff'erent types of courses. This is a common concern, 
reinforced in some countries by projected shortages in certain types of manpower {sic) 
particularly in science and technology. It is diflicult to generalise from the studies, but they 
give the impression that the dissociation between gender and content has gone further in 
general streams than technical or vocational ones, which still often have strong gender 
stereotypes, perhaps because of their more direct occupational links. Even in the latter, 
however, changes are taking place. 

Three issues only can be discussed. The first is the concept of "generar* education; the 
second the growing dissociation between the "technicar* and "technulog}*', and the third the 
development of interpersonal and social skills, particularly in relation to service sector 
employment. 

The emphasis on the need for a solid, basic education for all >oung people appeared in a 
num'oer of studies, and was also articulated at the meetings of the authors. The Quebec study 
pointed to the key role of the lower secondary level as an ecole de base^ ihe emphasis on the 
"new basics"* in the United States has already been mentioned, and current policies. for a 
national curriculum in the United Kingdom appear to be moving in the same direction. The 
Italian study referred to the importance of a solid educational base several times, .lot oul> in 
terms of knowledge, but cognitive and social skills: 

"The considerations which have governed the launch of these projects relate to the 
socio-culturai changes of recent years w hich have made people aware of the necesbit) of a 
solid basic education which will allow the individual to develop in an advanced society. 
The main characteristics of a technical education should involve a range of knowledge 
which would give confidence and familiarity in science and technology, and an 
understanding of historical, social and economic processes, enable the individual to live in 
a constructive and interactive way in the surrounding societ}^ make hin: capable of using 
and applying logical processes, and initiate him into the process of personal guidance and 
app.enticeship. Be>ond that, the fundamental objectives of a basic education consist of 
the capacity to analyse problems, identify solutions, use knowledge in an operational way 
and acquire new knowledge." (Country study: Italy, p. 13.) 

This is in fact written in the context of the development of technical education in Italy, 
and specifically \\\ relation to experimental curriculum projects which are assisted and 
recognised by central government. What u striking, about the list of aims given above is their 
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broad similarity to those spelled out in some other countries in relation to basic or general 
education. Does this suggest that Member countries arc in fact moving towards the 
ideutificaiion of a broadly common core of general education, or do there remain major 
differences between countries in this respect? Here one encounters again the ambiguities of 
the term "generaP in this field. In Europe, the word general connotes high-level, pre-academic 
studies, at the top of the pecking order. By contrast, in the United States general streams are 
lower in the pecking order; in Japan there are variations within the general stream, and to 
confuse matters further, this report has used the word general to refer not to a type, but a stage 
of education which precedes the foundation and specific stages. 

The issue may be clarified by a conceptual, rather than comparative, analysis. Figure 8 
suggests an analytic model of general education. This attempts to answe. the questions, basic 
to what? general in what sense? It identifies three kinds of answers to such questions. An 
education czn be basic/general in terms o[ knowledge (the organised knowledge of disciplines, 
fields or forms of knowledge); in terms of the cultural or social system of which it is a part, 
which comprises the various sub-systems listed, or in terms of the typej> of abilities or potential 
which people have and can develop. These three dimensions provide the three main frames of 
reference for the concept of generality. [The precise headings within each dimen>ion arc not 
important here and are given only as examples^O]. 

Like all models, this one is open to question, and theorists can debate, for example, 
whether one dimension can be reduced to another {is knowledge merel> a social construct?) or 
how far each dimension can be inte. nally differentiated (should we talk of abilit> or abilities?) 
However, the model dc^ seem to clarify the various meanings of the word general. It could be 
argued, for example, that a truly general education, at the lower secondary stage, should be 
general in terms of all three dimensions, not only should it provide a basis for more advanced 
studies, but it should equip young people to live as adults in their culture/societ>, and it should 
develop them in an all-round way. The scope of general education at this stage will of course 
reflect the scope of education itself, and responsibilities which in one countr> will be assigned 
to the school will in others be the preserve of the family or the task of >outh organisations. A 
three-dimensional concept of general education ma> be difficult to realise in practice, without 
overloading the curriculum and students, but at a minimum it clarifies in which wa>s, if an>, a 
curriculum can claim to be general. 

At the upper secondary or post-compulsory stage, the model allows one to idcntif> 
national differences. The traditional pre-academic "generar streams in continental Europe 
reflect a strong orientation to the knowledge A,,i\cn%\Qn^ and indeed the headings within thus^ 
streams are often congruent with the main subject or faculties headings in higher education. 
By contrast, the concept of general education in the United States reflects both the demands 
of knowledge and a socio-cultural orientation which derives from Dewe> and the pragmatists. 
The balance or tension changes over time, and the current emphasis on "standards" signaU a 
shift back towards organised knowledge as the dominant frame of reference. The United 
Kingdom pre-academic stream has t>picall> combined specialisation In lerm^ of knowledge, 
with an espoused commitment to the development of individual abilities^ in and outside the 
classroom. General education in Yugoslavia and to a lesser extent Sweden reflects a 
polytechnical model which reinforces the social frame of reference. The academic/ general 
stream in Japan is internally differentiated b> curriculum t>pe, with organised knowledge 
providing the dominant frame of reference in the more "academic" variants, and the "general" 
variants having a stronger social or developmental emphasis. 

All forms of general education involve all three dimensions, it is impossible to conceive of 
one without the others. All knowledge involves a knower and is situated in a social context, all 
societies depend on the cognitive representations of their members, and all abilities and skills 
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have a content and context. But there are important differences of emphasis both among and 
within the three dimensions, and these underlie policy alternatives and policy tensions. In a 
comparative study, one tends to contrast country with country, but as the German study 
showed, such tensions can exist within one national (albeit federal) system. The upper stages 
of the German Gymnasium were reformed in 1977/78. The reforms gave students greater, 
though by no means unrestricted, choice of subjects, and allowed them to specialize if they 
wished to do so, in contrast to the traditional philosophy of a "broad core'', A distinction was 
made between basic and intensive courses, and there were also changes in assessment and 
teaching. Since then the reforms have come in for a good deal of criticism, and the main 
political parties have taken up opposing positions on the issue. 

In terms of Figure 8, the debate seems to be between those who adhere to a 
knowledge-oriented concept of general education, and those who believe that general 
education should also reflect individual needs and/or social relevance. Howevei, as the study 
explains, the issue is not quite so straightforward. To begin with, the 1977/78 reforms of the 
upper secondary curriculum were not accompanied by any change in the entrance 
requirements for higher education. These give Abitur holders general access to virtually any 
faculty in higher education: a situation which presupposes that upper secondary studies 
provide a general foundation for all faculties. However, University Rectors now argue that 
premature specialisation has weakened that foundation, they believe that German, mathe- 
matics, two foreign languages, two science subjects and history should be compulsory 
throughout the upper secondary stage. (Sports, art subjects and religion are also thought to be 
necessary components of the core curriculum). 

The debate also concerns the content and conception of subjects. The view that the 
curriculum should impart the "classics'* challenges the argument that the choice of texts and 
work should be "derived from the issues and problems that affect pupils' minds and 
perspectives in our days''. There are conflicting views about the very structure and boundaries 
of subjects, for example the place of history within social studies: 

"Should it maintain its autonomous place or be integrated into a cross-disciplinary, 
sociologically-oriented course? Since the beginning of the eighties the trend towards 
*re-stabilizing' the subject of history in the core cirriculum has gradually increased in 
strength. A first landmark in this counter-movement was the decision of the State 
Supreme Court of Hesse in December 1981. It obliged education authorities to retain 
German and history as mandatory subjects up to the /ibitur This decision, though 
binding only on the Hessian Ministry of Education, exerted considerable influence on 
revision-oriented policies all over the Federal Republic." (Country study: Germany, 



The argument is thus partly about the structure of disciplines and fields, with the more 
traditional discipline-based view conflicting with newer problem-oriented, interdisciplinary 
perspectives. But how traditional is the discipline-based view? The case study argues that the 
pre-academic model of general education has itself moved away from von Humboldt's original 
ideal of an "educated citizen". Indeed, it might be more accurate, although certainly more 
controversial, to see pre-academic general education now as a stage in a long-cycle, high-level 
vocational education, reflecting the requirements of the academic and other professions. (The 
German professorial model of higher education, which has in fact become the dominant one in 
modern times, has affinities with the process of apprenticeship, which, given the cultural 
importance of the latter in Germany, is hardly surprising.) The current situation raises several 
questions. How far can an aggregation of subject specialisms constitute a "general" 
education? Is knowledge at this stage better organised in terms of subjects/disciplines or 
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interdisciplinary fields of study? Which "newcomers" to the list of possible studies (e.g. 
information technology, environmental sciences, health studies) should be added to the core? 
And can one cover such a wide range of content without resorting to purely didactic or 
mechanistic teaching methods? 

The balance of core and electivcs in general or prc-academic streams featured in several 
other case studies. The Japanese study described how the largely "'elective'' curriculum set up 
in Japanese comprehensive schools after the war soon gave way to one with a largely 
prescribed core, partly because of the consequences it would have had for higher 
education: 

**This system would have been all the more unfavourable for universities, because it 
would have forced them to establish a host of remedial classes for students entering with 
different levels of preparation. Clearly, it was more efficient to have upper secondary 
schools equip students with the necessary foundations upon which they could advance to 
high-level lectures.*" (Country .study: Japan, p, 28,) 

In Japan currently, broadening the scope of students' and schools' choice has become a major 
policy issue, and the revived attempts to create comprehensive upper secondary schools are 
attracting widespread attention in thi^ context. But the above historical experience suggests 
that the success of this or any other attempt to individualise upper secondary studies hinges 
largely upon how far university entrance requirements and curricula can tolerate them. The 
balance of core and elective/optional courses is also an issue in the United States, where 
higher education institutions do in fact provide large numbers of remedial courses (although 
partly because of a long historical tradition cf "^access" in some cases). The general point, 
however, is that it may be more accurate to regard pre-academic courses at the 16- 19 Mage in 
many countries not as ""generaP at all, but as long-cycle foundation courses. 

A second major issue in the content of courses is the introduction of technological studies 
for all or some streams at the post-compulsory stage. This was sometimes subsumed under the 
general theme of '^modernisation'^ in the case studies, but in other countries it constitutes a 
major and distinct development. For example, the Technical and Vocational Education 
Initiative (TVEI) in the United Kingdom: 

is focussed on the 14-18 age range of full-time students at schools and colleges and 
aims to equip those young people to be fully equipped to enter the world of work, to 
appreciate the practical applications of the qualifications they are attaining, and to 
develop personal qualities of use to them as employees. This initiative is aimed at an 
all-ability clientele, and is not simply focussed on the vocational or pre-vocational areas... 
The emphasis is on learning through doing. The curriculum is outlined in general terms as 
follows, it should lead towards recognised vocational qualifications, it should not be 
restricted to one sex; it should contain computer literacy, science and technology, 
economic awareness, personal and social development, and have some relationship to 
local factors. TVEI is an all-ability scheme and as such it impinges on the more academic 
general education. For example its core usually includes English, maths, science, 
humanities and physical education.'* (Country study: England and Wales, pp. 14 
and 23.) 

Two points are worth noting. First, TVEI aims to break the gender-typing which, in the past, 
has meant that technology was largely a boy's preserve, and it is in fact paralleled by other 
initiatives aimed at attracting more girls into science and technology in higher education in 
the United Kingdom, and in other countries. Secondly, the conception of the "technical" here 
is a broad one, it goes beyond particular subjects or content to embody a general orientation to 
learning and work. 
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Comparable developments are taking place in other countries. The Dutch study, for 
example, notes that from 1988/89, technology will be introduced gradually as part of a new 
sysfem of basic education for 12-15 year olds. The Curriculum Development Foundation has 
devised a model curriculum for technology at the lower-secondary stage. In addition, the aims 
of the NIVO project (New Information Technology in Secondary Schools) are to install fully 
equipped computer rooms in schools, to provide in-service training for teachers, and to develop 
"courseware (software and teaching materials) in schools involved in development projects. 
Again, one notes that while information technology (IT) plays a key role in such 
developments, the conception of technology is not restricted to it. There are similar 
developments in Greece. 

In this connection, the Japanese study makes an important distinction between 
information technology education and information technology training. The former aims to 
give students a general understanding of computers and their operation and use, while the 
latter concentrates on programming: 

"... the Science and Vocational Education Council (which is in charge of setting up the 
main framework of vocational curricula) was cautious not to let upper secondary 
information education decline into mere computer programme training... In the opinion 
of this Council, information-processing education should not be pursued by itself but be 
based on sound technological knowledge about the jobs to which information techniques 
are applied. This contrasts with the policy of special training schools which aim at the 
training of computer programmers." (Country study: Japan, p. 64.) 

This difference in approach to the promotion of information education can be seen more 
dramatically in the contrast between the policies of the Ministry of Education and that of the 
Ministry of International Trade and Industry which proposed a comprehensive plan to 
introduce computer education into the entire school system (from elementary to upper 
secondary) on the basis of a projected shortfall of 600 000 software engineers by 1990. 

Clearly, thtre are issues within the development of technology education and IT in 
particular which deserve more analysis than can be given here. However, the main point that 
seems to emerge from these and other case studies is that the concept of technology is 
gradually being widened. In the past, technical education referred to a particular stream 
which studied particular subjects at a particular level; now technology is acquiring some of the 
scope and generality that we associate with terms like languag*;, humanities and science. In 
other words, it is coming to be seen less as a subject and more as a genre of study. Why? One 
reason may be the shift of emphasis within technology itself, from elements and processes, to 
control and environment, which was described earlier in this report. It is not that the specific 
technologies disappear, but that they become subsumed under, and cross-cut by, the newer 
generic systems technologies. Beyond that, one can only speculate. It may be that we are 
undergoing one of those long-term shifts in the centre of gravity of our culture which become 
clear on!'^ with hindsight. It is interesting, for example, that some recent work on the 
lelationship between "theory*" and "practice*" in various fields has come to revalue practice, 
and see it not simply as the application of theory, but as an activity which has its own 
characteristics and heuristics; indeed some writers speak of "theories of practice". Such 
notions are applied not only to the "hard" technologies associated with the natural sciences, 
but the "softer" behavioural and social technologies, to do with organisation and manage- 
ment, or combinations of the iwo^K The Swedish study referred to the influence of CP. 
Snow's^^ notion of the "two cultuies" (arts and science) on curriculum planning in the 1960s. 
But in the 1980s, other dichotomies are emerging, which relate less to the arts /science 
distinction, than to the pure/applied or natural/ar.Ificial one^\ Concepts such as system. 
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strategy, adaptation, interaction and feedback seem to be gaining a general hold on thinking, 
and permeating a wide range of fields. " jfar as such concepts are truly generic, they 
underpin technology's claim to be an essential part of any modern general education, on a par 
with the established categories of arts and science. 

However, the advance of technology into the post-compulsory curriculum still meets 
some major obstacles. Technology is still widely viewed as the derivation Oi application of 
science, so in longer-cycle streams, it tends to be postponed to the post-secondary stage; the 
argument is that students should concentrate on acquiring a firm scientific foundation at the 
upper-secondary stage and leave the study of technology until after that. Thus in some 
countries, technological education has "disappeared up*" to tertiary education. But it is a 
matter of status as well as sequence. As both the United Kingdom studies point out, the impact 
of technology on the pre-academic streams has so far been relatively limited: 

**There is so far little evidence as to the extent to which TVEI programmes in schools and 
colleges have actually affected the curriculum undertaken by individual students 
following A-level courses. In most cases it appears fairly minimal, although new A-level 
subjects such as Craft, Design and Technology, or Electronic Systems, which have been 
designed with industrial applications in mind, have appeared. These new A levels do not 
appear to have t^*e same status, as far as university entrance is required, as the more 
conventional subjects and hence this reinforces the split in 16-18 work, in schools 
especially, between the academic stream and the non-academic stream." (Country study; 
England and Wales, pp. 23-24.) 

This status perception may of course change; universities are not wholly above the laws of 
supply and demand. But it is interesting that the Scottish case stud} also identifies the 
problem, although in slightly different terms: 

"The difficulties experienced by TVEI partly reflect teething problems, and we may 
expect improvement in the future; but the scheme is still liktly to be squeezed between 
two stronger attractions. On the one hani^ . young people aspiring to higher education may 
be reluctant to dilute their academic :urriculum, and possibly their prospecis of 
qualifying for higher education, by taking TVEI. On the other hand, those seeking 
employment may find their prospects reduced if they stay in full-time education beyond 
16. Not only do many jobs recruit at 16, but YTS schemes (and especially two-year 
schemes entered at 16) may offer a better chance of subsequent employment.'' (Country 
study: Scotland, p. 33.) 

This pointb to the somewhat ambiguous status of TVEI at the present. It could in time acquire 
a more clearl> Identified intermediate status, as a middle stream in the system, associated for 
example with the new City Technology Colleges, and comparable to the full-time technical 
streams which have existed for many decades in some other European countries. 

However, TVEI raises a point of more comparative interest. That is the extent to which 
both education and employ.nient stages are age-based rather than achievement-based. 
Despite the variations in student progress, due to repeating and transfers between streams, 
continental European systems of education and training tend to be relativel> age-specific, and 
the United Kingdom system even more so, although it is worth noting that the Dutch 
authorities have recentl> removed the upper age limit of 27 for entrance to apprenticeships. 
But the major contrast must be with the United States, where as the study notes, "few 
decisions are irreversible", and the system is extremely flexible in terms of age. Stage theories 
of education (see Section 2 hereafter) are necessarily age-referenced to some extent, but too 
rigid an adherence to age limits makes it difficult for the system to accommodate 





demographic fluctuations. To the extent that courses depend on a cross-sectional demo- 
graphic intake, they and their staff and institutions are bound to suffer on the demographic 
roller-coaster. 

A related question is the extent to which the labour market in each country is flexible or 
rigid in terms of age. That question goes well beyond the remit of this report, but it does have 
consequences for the education and training system. It was noted that in some countries, there 
has been a shift from "tertiary'* to "communiiy** as post-compulsory institutions begin to enrol 
and seek out larger numbers of adult students. The prime examples here may be the CEGEPs 
in Quebec and the Community Colleges in the United States. (By contrast, the Swedish upper 
secondary schools have tended to become more age- specific in recent years, as a consequence 
of change in admissions policies in those schools and in higher education, and the growth of 
youth unemployment). But educational flexibility in this respect will mean little unless it is 
accompanied by flexibility as regards age in the labour market; though no doubt the former 
has some impact on the latter. This has become an important issue in the recent Japanese 
reform debate. The Japanese labour market is characterised by rigid age-limits and internal 
markets: 

**Japanese corporations ... tend to fill vacancies ...not by outside hiring of qualified 
persons, but by promoting someone from within the organization. Large-scale recruit- 
ment of new employees from outside the organization only takes place in April of every 
year, when new graduates from schools and universities are hired. Under this system, new 
graduates are assigned to the lowest echelons of the organizations. From there, they are 
promoted on the basis of skills and knowledge acquired mainly through on-the-job 
training, until they retire in March of the year when they reach the age of sixty. The 
massive vacancies brought about by their retirement are filled again b} new graduates 
from schools and universities.** (Country study: Japan, p. 53.) 

While this pattern has immunised Japan against youth unemployment problems, i^ is now 
seen as a source of undue competitiveness and rigidity in the Japanese education s>stem, and 
the Provisional Council on Educational Reform recently proposed the diversification not onl> 
of the criteria for, but timing of, recruitment. 

One should not leave the subject of technology without one comment of a more general 
nature. The rapid growth in power and importance of technological systems carries with it the 
risk of a certain kind of technological determinism, which sees education assimpl> responding 
to the needs "created" by new technology. It is worth remembering that nothing is created by 
technolog> itself, only by people. The Yugoslav study cites one statement on this which bears 
more general repetition: 

"Man does not acquire education to serve technological systems which are objectively 
given and, in this way, subjugate man by force of his natural necessity, but in order to 
subjugate technology to himself..." (Country study: Yugoslavia, p. 56.) 

The third aspect of content change is the place of personal, interpersonal or social skills in 
the curriculum. First, it must be recognised that these have always been an element in 
teaching and learning in all courses, and the lact that they are not, or have not been 
highlighted as a particular issue does not necessarily mean that they do not exist or are not 
thought to be important. The> are often regarded as being more elusive than some other 
aspects of the curriculum, and perhaps tor that reason have tended to be conceptualised in 
terms of the teaching process rather than curriculum content. However, they are now 
becoming an explicit element of content, particularly in some v cational and professional 
programmes, and were mentioned in passing in several case studies. 
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This issue picks upagi^in the dimension of "work with people", as distinct from v ork with 
information or work with tl:ings, introduced in Chapter II, and it relates to the growth of 
service sector occupations which is clearly indicated by the statistics in Chapter III, although 
not all such occupations make particular demands on interpersonal or social skills. The idea 
that education should deliberately develop and assess personal and social skills is, as Cross has 
pointed out^^, not only unfamiliar, but even repellent to some teachers. It seems to move 
education too close to socialisation and manipulation for comfort. However, social skills 
training of various kinds has existed for many years outside the schools, in professional 
institutes and courses, not least in the management and caring fields, and its importance in 
other professions, such as medicine, is increasingly being recognised. This training goes under 
various labels, such as human communications, assertiverxcss training, leadership, teamwork, 
counselling and social skills. Besides, relationships with people, whether in the family, 
workplaceorcommunity, are not merely a matter of skills, but of values and awareness. There 
can be no doubt that pupils in school acquire such skills and awareness anyway, as part of the 
"hidden curriculum". At a minimum, something might be gained by bringing this more into 
the open, and analysing what skills and values are being transmitted implicitly in this way. 
However, any attempt to develop such skills or awareness in a more explicit way depends on 
identifying those abilities or capacities which underlie work with people in all its diverse forms, 
and this is difficult. The development of tests of cognitive ability and achievement over many 
decades has enabled us to 'dentify reasonably accurately the kinds of abilities and skills which 
enable people to work with information in the most complex sense of that word (i,e, symbol 
systems and their meanings). Work with information depends on the capac;* y to conceptual- 
ise, abstract, reason and interpret, using what might be called the basic *';ognitive codes": 
natural language, computer language and mathematics. Academic ?treams in post- 
compulsory education place a heavy emphasis on the development of su;h capacities and 
mastery of such codes. The abilities that underpin work with things are less well identified, but 
can be inferred partly from the methods used to teach such skills. The reliance on 
demonstration and practice in the teaching of manipulative skills suggests that, for the 
learner, the abilities to attend, observe and imitate are crucial. Indeed, mmietic abilities may 
underlie a wide range of skills, from the dramatic to the athletic; anything that involves 
movement or manipulation requires the capacity to represent and reproduce such skills. 

However, it is noi easy to identify those abilities or skills which come into play in direct 
interactions between people in a wide range of situations. It may be that the abilities to 
empathise (to internalise the consciousness of another) and to project (to externalise one's own 
consciousness) are involved in many such situations. Relating to others implies understanding 
their "world", and this is central not only in the obvious fields of counselling and care, but in 
many other kinds of work as well. Likewise, many jobs demand the ability to express, project 
or communicate one's own ideas and priorities in a way that will engage the attention and 
interest of others, not only in obvious fields Sdch as sales and marketing, but in all situations 
where there is some element of leadership or management. Most jobs which involve direct 
contact with people seem to demand a combination of empathy and projection, sometimes 
with a varying emphasis (e.g, "soft sell" versus "hard sell" techniques) in sales work. The 
nurse, for example, has to strike a delicate balance between empathy with, and management 
of her patients. The whole area of interpersonal and social skills is difficult to analyse, and 
demands further research. However, its vocational and piofessional importance seems likely 
to grow with the growth of service sector occupations, and its general importance in terms of 
other social relations, in the family and the community, can hardly be doubted. 

How then do interpersonal skills fit into the general pattern of education and training for 
the service sector? As was pointed out earlier, "services" do not constitute a homogeneous 
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educational or training category, but a contrast with traditional craft and manufacturing 
skills may nevertheless be drawn. Whereas the latter were, and sometimes still are, specific 
and distinct, the skills needed in services are often multiple and overlapping {see Figure 9). 
Each kind of service is likely to involve a core skill or skills which are central to the 
performance of that service, whether it be health, tourism, retailing or clerical work. As the 
Swedish study noted, such "core skills** are increasingly learned on, and through, the job 
rather than in educational mstitutions, though that trend varies from occupation to 
occupation. However, such core skills need typically to be complemented by other skills which 
are intrinsic or at least common to services. These include the interpersonal and social skills 
discussed above; the ability to communicate and relate to colleagues and clients. But they also 
include organisational skills, not simply in the sense of oiganising or managing others, but in 
being a member of a work team, and in self-organisation - planning and prioritising, 
time-budgeting, self-appraisal, and so on. The latter are particularly important for those who 
are self-employed. In addition, most people who work in services will need some competence in 
information skills, both in traditional forms such as filing and modern ones such as data- and 
word-processing; anH some will need financial skills to do with book-keeping, budgeting, 
handling cash-flow and overheads, and so on. The emphasis on and relationship between these 
four types of skill and the core skills will of course vary widely from one kind of job to another; 
but Figure 9 at least exemplifies an alternative training paradigm to the one which historically 
developed in relation to crafts and manufacturing. 



Figure 9, TRAINING FOR THE SERVICE SECTOR 
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2. The teaching-learning process 



Content is always mediated by process, the curriculum is not a paper phenomenon, but is 
enacted by and through people, materials and environments. Process in this sense refers 
primarily to the role of the teacher in teaching, the kinds of teaching-learning n'^'lhods used, 
the nature of the interaction between students and the environment, both ph>bical and social, 
in which learning takes place. This is a complex aspect of education, and not the central focus 
of this report, which is concerned with what is taught rather than how. But in realit> the two 
arc inseparable and some comments must, therefore, be made on teaching-learning processcb 
in post-compulsory education. The Yugoslav study, in particular, stressed the importance of 
what actually goes on in the classroom: 

""Many sound ideas presented in programmes and other documents, theoretical papers 
and soon, are sometimes realised in a ^os successful wa>... For example, the emphasis on 
higher cognitive and non-cognitive aspects of instruction, which can often be found in 
them (sometimes with a criticism of exaggerated demands on students* factual 
knowledge) is not always followed in teaching practice. In the everyday classroom 
routine the emphasis is often on the knowledge of mere facts. The stress on higher 
cognitive aims, the ability to use knowledge, finding needed facts, the allLaive aims, and 
so on, are sometimes present, but never to a satisfactory degree... In the real classroom 
setting, because of overloaded programmes, a very small part of teachers' tine and 
strength usually remains for engagements with the 'higher aims'. A lack of extrinsic 
motivation of teachers (neither financial nor moral) is another caubc uf thib situation." 
(Country study: Yugoslavia, pp. 32 and 34.) 

The study goes on to note that changes in educational practice arc always relatively slower 
than in educational organisation. 

The general implication of such comments ib that Lurnudum development cannot be 
dissociated from both staff development and urgamsatiun development. Bcs-aubc of the highly 
contingent nature of the teaching- learning procCbb (the answer tu many pedagogical questions 
is **it depends**) teachers have, and have to have, considerable "discretion" in the way they 
work, even in tightly planr.ed courses. Curricula are therefore always interpreted ralher than 
simply delivered. Moreover, the teaching learning process is inextricably bound up with 
organisational features, from the mundc^iie issue^ of timetabling up through the complex 
questions about professional and institutional structures. The curriculum thus goes well 
beyond the specification of programmes or the production of educational materials. 

The comments in this section will be confined to three main "process" issues, changes in 
tcachmg styles and methods, the workplace as a learning environment, and the phenomenon 
of the "working student". The Scottish case study notes that changes in teaching may be 
related to changes in students: 

**...The second and related shift is in the composition of the student body, which now 
includes many more young people with few or uo qualifications from compulsory 
schooling and from unskilled family backgrounds. Many of these 'new' students arc from 
backgrounds where post-compulsory education and training would not normally have 
been contemplated, this, together with their frequently poor job prospects, icsults in 
problems of motivation and has provided a stimulus to pedagogical reform." (Country 
study: Scotland, p. 19.) 

The stimulus for reform is not wholly negative, however, it seems that there is a search in the 
United Kingdom generally, partly led by the Further Education Unit, for what might be 
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described as a '*nc\v pcdagog>" which is more appropriaie lo ihe needs of late adolcsccnis and 
young aduhs: 



""Add to this (student^ccniredncss) the processes central to the deliver; ofa curriculum to 
which a student can feel a sense of personal iiivolvernent and ownership, as detailed in 
Vocational Preparation (FEU. 1 981), of negotiation, counselling, guidance and assess- 
ment,and there begins to be acknowledged a movement emphasizing the centralit> ofthe 
student to the process or learning rather than the centralit> or the content of that which is 
learned. This represents a major shift of emphasis, the consequences of which have yet to 
reverberate fully around the rest of the education system."* (Country study, England and 
Wales, p. 17.) 

Likewise, the Scottish rtudy identifies an emerging concept of educ-'.ion which 

while far from consensual, is implied in most current developments. It embraces .such 
themes as relevance, activity-based and student-centred learning, problem-solving, 
learning to learn, personal effectiveness and personal and social development. The 
concept is organised primarily around i^dagogy and methods of assessment, and the 
belief that reforming these will enable more generic skills and competencies to be better 
developed. Since this approach i.s not defmed in terms of content it is applied to .i \side 
variety of curricula, both academic and technical/vocational, and to all sectors of 
education and training.** (Country study: Scotland, p. 28.) 

But dc such changev affect all streams equally? Elsewhere, the Scottish study contrasts 
the student-centred approaches of some newer developments with the more traditional 
tcachcr-cemred approach of many first-year higher education courses. Ir. other studies, the 
implicit contrast is between studeni-ceniredand subjeci-centred,cspeLially where the latler is 
dominated by examinations. Heavily loaded subject-centred curricula impose diuactic 
teaching methods, and can lead to a superficial, ""encyclopaedic"' approach to learning. This 
problem seems to occur mainly m traditional pre academic streams, and was mentioned in the 
German, Swiss and Japanese studies, indeed the latter are commonly referred to as an 
"^examination hell" and earreni policies are designed to mitigate their efTeets, partly by 
reducing the required number of credits and hou.s. By contrast, some U.S. institutions are 
increasing both credit requirements and ""time on task*" in a renewed emphasi> on quality and 
standards. Several case studies also noted the increased use of continucusas.<cssmem, partly 
to modify the elTects of formal examinations on curricula and teaching. But several of the 
studies leave the general impression that innovations in teaching and assessment arc more 
ViV to occur in the lower-status or marginal prog.ammes or courses, than in the 
well-established high-status pre-academic streams. This may be unsurprising but it does 
mean that such innovations miy become tainted by association, and hence fail to become 
more widely adopted. 

Despite the problems of innovating in teaching, several studies .stressed the importance of 
teacher training, both pre service and in service, k* maintaining stand..rd:^ . d developing 
provision. As the Swiss study notes, both the authorities and the public Jicrc arc very well 
aware of the fact that the quality of education depends in large part on the ^.ompctcncc of the 
educators. 'Trom this comes the need to give the latter as deep and up- to date an initial 
preparation possible, as well as systematic continuing education." On a difTcrcni issue, the 
Dutch study reports that the government there intends to make more use of the teaching 
expertise available within industry by recognising practical CApcricncc as an adequate 
qualification for teaching on jme technical courses, and introducing (Icxiblc rules concerning 
appointments and in-service training. 
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The 'jccond aspect of process which was mentioned above was the use of the workplace as 
an environment for learning. The extent to which this happens depends on whether the pattern 
of vocational education in a given country follows the **schooling" or **duar model. The Swiss 
study presents the classic argument for the latter: 

**...mauy young people are saturated by the full-time studies they have followed to the age 
ofl 5/ 1 6 and want the more adult mode of training which apprenticeship to an employer 
is. We must therefore concentrate on rcmpMvating this type of young people so that they 
get an appetite for the work that apprenticeship to their trade involves, as w-ll as the 
indispensable studies which go with it. And if these initial objectives are reached, then wc 
must search for ways to move on to new ones, such as the wish to deepen and complete, 
through more theoretical studies, the general training they have acquired.** (Country 
study: Switzerland, p. 5.) 

The emphasis on the workplace as an environment tor learning at the post-compulsory 
stage is not, however, confined to those countries which have strong apprenticeship systems. 
Indeed as opportunities for app^'entic/'.s in the United Kingdom have declined, mainly because 
of the decline of the traditional manufacturing industries with which they were associated, the 
emphasis on "work-driven'' learning, to use the Manpower Services Commission's phrase, has 
grown: 

**As the opportunity for jobs has declined for the age group, so the interest in the 
workplace as a centre for learning has increased. This in part is due to the inclination of 
young people to regard it as having a greater potential for employment. But there is 
plenty of evidence to indicate that work experience is valued by young people; it is 
invariably ranked as one of the most interesting components of pre-vocational schemes. 
There is little doubt that people learn best when they achieve a sense of purpose from 
what they are doing. The workplace, as long as such a term is considered in its widest 
possible context, provides the opportunity for such a sense of purpose. Hence the interest 
in YTS, which is based mainly in the workplace, and in CPVE and TVEI, where work 
experience (simulated or real) and work shadowing, are encouraged." (Country study: 
England and Wales, p. 38.) 

Clearly such work experience has to be planned and stimulating rather than routine or 
haphazard to be useful, and it is always more difficult to regulate the practical side of 
vocational education than the educational side. Considerable variations in the quality of work 
experience may be expected, some of them due to the limitations of small companies or 
difficult economic situations, and others due to the lack of training or aptitude among the 
trainers or supervisors. It is worth noting that countries with well-established apprenticeship 
systems, such as Germany and Switzerland, also have well-established systems for training 
on-the-job trainers; indeed their role may be as pivotal in a **duar system, not only cognitivdy 
but affectively, as the role of the classroom teacher is in a "schooling" one. In this context, it is 
interesting to note the current attempts in the United Kingdom to develop the role of the 
"industrial tutor" in a comparable wa>. Whatever the problems of work-based training, 
hi>wever, the current emphasis on the workplace as a learning environment provides an 
interesting challenge to the "environmental monopoly" of education institutions, and if 
nothing else, forces them to demonstrate that what they do cannot be done, or done as well, 
elsewhere. 

It is interesting to speculate also what effect the current emphasis on the workplace as an 
environment for initial vocational training at the post-compulsory stage will have on 
employers' and policy-makers' perception of continuing vocational education. There may be 
danger that the current emphasis on continuing education and training for those in 
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employment will be interpreted in purely formal or overt ternis, continuing education could be 
seen largely as a matter of courses, either in-house or external. This may be partly because 
such courses pIIow organisers to be seen to be doing something, and fit neatly into standard 
bureaucratic procedures. But both adult learning theory, and practice in some countries such 
as Japan, sugges hat non-formal continuing education is at least as important as formal 
courses, if not m< In this perspective, training becomes a normal part of all supervisory 
and managerial j( js, and takes place mainly in and through the normal processes of work and 
innovation, as for example in the Japanese **quality circles'*. Such practices reinforce the 
concept of the workplace as a learning environment, and the organisation as a learning 
culture. 

It is a short step from the above to the issue of the accreditation of learning that i5 «.ntirely 
work-based, or purely **experientiar. This has been a significant development in the United 
States in the last decade, and has made some headway in the United Kingdom. It was referred 
to in the Scottish case study, in relation to work-based modules. However, since it is an issue 
which relates mainly to higher and continuing adult education, which has been discussed in a 
recent OECD report^^ it will be left aside here. Students at the post-compulsory stage 
typically have not yet accumulated enough experience either in work or outside to be 
considered for accreditation, and such experience as they do gain is often already within a 
formally accredited training framework. However, this is not to say that they may not be 
allowed some credit on an informal and case-by-case basis for their existing work experience 
when enrolling in some courses. 

Finally, under the heading of process, one must mention the phenomenon cf the "working 
student"". The work that such students do is not, as above, part of their planned education or 
training; it is for their own benefit. The working student has long been associated with the 
United States: as the United States study points out, "A large fraction of high school students 
hold jobs. Policy-makers have generally applauded this behaviour. The work behaviour of 
high school students appears to be a uniquely American phenomenon"". In fact it is not, 
although it is more common in the United States than elsewhere. But the Quebec study 
notes: 

"This phenomenon is becoming as widespread as in the United States. Studies of it are in 
progress in several colleges. It is difficult to summarize them, because they used uifferent 
means of collecting data. However, one constant has already emerged, the majority of 
those who work do 1 5 or more hours per week, in restaurant or sales work, and for pocket 
money not economic survival.*" (Country study: Quebec, Canada, p. 34.) 

There is evidence of substantial student working in some European countries too, for 
example in France, and Italy. However, since labour regulations in some European countries 
forbid such work on pain of withdrawal of student support or status (which may carry 
important financial concessions in travel and other areas) the statistics are unreliable, and 
form part of the "grey"* economy. But because enrolment fees are low in some countries, it 
makes economic sense, even if it is not economically imperative, for some students to spin out 
their studies over a period of years while they work part-time. Such students are technically 
full-time, but in fact part*time or intermittent, and this fact helps to explain the discrepancy 
between formal course length and actual completion times. 

As to the details and effects of student working, the United States study cites some 
interesting research. White students work more than non- white students, higher achievers are 
somewhat less likely to work than low achievers, those whose parents have high incomes are 
somewhat more likely to work. As to the consequences for educational achievement and future 
employment, the picture is less clear. In no studies has working been shown to have a positive 
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effect on the student's grade point average; but negative effects may be limited to those who 
work a. lot - say more tha n 1 5 or 20 hours per week. The extent to which outside work interferes 
with studies depends also on the amount of homework (study) that has to be done, and the 
average high-school student spends less than an hour per day on homework. College students 
who work earn more when they gradua\:e, and are more likely to graduate. 

The case study discusses the research evidence on student working at more length than is 
possible here, and the reader is referred to it for further detail. Unfortunately, there are not 
comparable data from other studies which would allow comparisons to be made. It could be 
that the pattern of student working reflects differing educational structures and labour 
market conditions in different countries. Part of the research problem lies in picking up the 
less measurable effects of such work on attitudes, employability and socialisation, which may 
again vary from country to country. A lot depends on how educators, employers and others 
view such activity, and whether it is considered '^normaP or not. Two general points can be 
made. First, it is worth remembering that fu!]*time education is a relatively recent 
phenomenon in historical terms. Even systems which were formally full-time earlier in this 
century or before vere effectively part-time for many students, as the high truanc> rates show. 
In country schools, children were often taken away at harvest time by their parents to help on 
the land, and in urban areas, educators and administrators had to fight a long battle to protect 
children from the demands of urban labour in factories, shops and elsewhere; (a situation 
which exists in many developing countries today). Much further and higher education was 
effectively part-time, with students working during the day and attending classes in the 
evening. Current economic and employment trends may or may not reinforce the trend 
towards student working. On the one hand, formal policies are geared mainly to delaying 
entry to the labour market, partly in order to reduce youth unemployment, and partly to 
upgrade the workforce. On the other hand, part-time and casual jobs are growing faster than 
full-time ones in some economies, and some government policies are aimed at deregulating the 
labour market. The latier trends might make part-time work more attractive for students, 
especially if they coincide with a decline in direct financial support for studying. And modular 
course structures, which are discussed below, make it easier for students to pursue a more 
intermittent pattern of studies. The whole question illustrates yet another way in which the 
education market and labour market interact at the post-compulsory stage. 



3, The structure of courses 

The third 2nd final aspect of the curriculum is its structure. The structure of courses 
provides the framework within which content and process exist. Structure constitutes the 
format of knowledge, and because the pattern of assessment and certification t>pically maps 
onto the structure of the courses, structure serves to relate one course to another, and to the 
labour market. Course structures raise some complex questions, which can onl> be touched on 
here, but it may be useful initially to see such structures in term:> of a continuum going from 
the purely linear to the purely modular, as below: 

) ) > > 

Linear Large core Small core Modular 

In linear courses, the student follows a defined line of stud> which ha:> a pre determined 
sequence, no divergence from this is possible. As one moves along the continuum the structure 
becomes less and less linear, and the student has more and more options. Man> courses have a 
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large core or **lrunk'' which may occupy two-thirds or three-quarters of the student's time; the 
remaining fraction, often towards the end of the course, is left open to choice. The core may 
however be smaller than that, constituting only a half or one-third of the total; and when the 
core falls below that proportion, people tend to begin talking of "modularity'", A purely 
modular course would simply be a set of "building-blocks**, with no predetermined sequence at 
all. Because the blocks have to be interchangeable in terms of timetabling and assessment 
weighting, they tend to become standardised in length and size, although it is possible to work 
out a standard weighting system for non-standard blocks, sometimes referred to as a tariff 
system, and to distinguish between different levels of module. In practice, purely linear and 
purely modular structures are quite rare, since most courses allow for some element of choice, 
even if only within components, and few courses can afford to dispense entirely with linear 
requirements and sequence. In practice also, the ideal curriculum is usually modified by 
constraints of timetabling, staffing and resources. Many courses which are referred to as 
'*lines of study** or "modular systems** in fact lie somewhere between the two ends of the 
continuum^''. 

Considerable variations 'n course structures are, however possible, and this fact emerged 
from the case studies. It is difficult to generalise, because the structures var> not onl> from 
country to country, but from stream to stream and even course to course within a countr>. 
However, bearing in mind this caveat, one can say that the dominant form of course structure 
in most of continental Europe is linear. The term "line of study** applies to the majority of 
courses inGermany,Switzerland, Franceand Italy. It is also the standard term in Sweden, but 
there current policies suggest a shift towards a more modular pattern. Tne Netherlands also 
seem to be moving away from a linear to a more modular pattern. The Yugoslav system 
contains both lines of study, and 2+2 general plus vocational patterns, depending on the 
region, England and ^Vales, like Sweden, seem to be moving gradually in a modular direction, 
but Scotland has already modularised about two-thirds of all post-compulsory provision. The 
Japanese system seems predominantly linear, with little mention of modularity except for 
marginal groups. In the United States (where the term module is used in a slightly different 
sense to refer to discrete learning packages) the basic structure of the curriculum has been 
modular (in this sense) for decades. Students earn qualifications by building up course credits 
which are usually transferable. There may be restrictions on choice, in the form of inbuilt 
sequences or distribution requirements, but compared to the European or Japanese 5>5tems, 
"electives** play a large part in the curriculum; indeed, there are pressures in the United States 
to reaffirm the importance of core requirements, and reduce the proportion of options. In the 
CEGEPs in Quebec, the organisation of courses "obeys the principles of modularit> and 
combination, hich allow various combinations with a limited number of elements. All the 
professional and pre-university programmes have the same structure". Clearl>, the structure 
of the post-compulsory curriculum varies from countr> to country, although it must again be 
stressed that these generalisations do not necessarily appl> to all streams or courses, also, as 
was pointed out above, few courses are wholl> linear or wholl> modular. Rather than engaging 
in straightforward international comparisons therefore, it ma> be more useful to examine the 
rationale behind each kind of structure. 

What are the advantages of structuring the curriculum in "lines of study*'? From the 
references made earlier to the labour market, it will be clear that lines of stud> corresponded in 
the past, and to some extent still correspond, to the structure of labour. Jobs were, and often 
still are, specific, well-defined and relatively stable in content and process. They were, and 
often still are, clearly demarcated horizontally from other jobs, and stratified veri.wall> in 
terms of the level of job. In such circumstances, the most rational way t) structure 
post-compulsory education is to identify distinct lines and levels of stud> which correspond to 
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the structures of employment: a plumbing line prepares people to be plumbers, a pharmacy or 
catering line to be pharmacists or caterers. A linear structure like this does not prevent 
changes taking place within the line; far froi? it. The very fact that the line is clearly defined 
means that it is relatively easy to see what kinds of changes might be needed: there is an 
unambiguous point of reference. Adjunct skills can be included or "bought in" if necessary. 
There is nothing to prevent such lines including some element of choice within them, 
particularly at the later stages, in order to accommodate individual differences or labour 
market diversity (for example, between working for small or large firms). And lines of study 
can serve to standardise or "harmonise** courses in different regions or parts of a country. 

Over and above these labour market arguments, however, there are pedagogical and 
psychological reasons for organising studies in lines. Lines of study ensure continuity; teachers 
can take it for granted that B will have been preceded by A; and if A has not been well taught, 
the effects will soon become clear, and something can be done. Lines of study also ensure 
interaction: they bring together, and keep together, students for a substantial period of time, 
which means that they can support and learn from one another. They allow permanent 
relationships to be built up between students and staff, and provide role models to imitate or 
react against. They offer the student a clear identity and sense of belonging at a time in his or 
her life when the development of identity is important. Lines of study help to bridge the 
transitions of eariy adulthood. 

These are powerful arguments, and it is little wonder that this pattern of study is so well 
established in so many countries. Indeed the criticisms of the distinct and self-contained line of 
study often bear not on the principle, but on the way it is put into practice. There is sometimes 
an in-built conservatism in such lines which fails to keep up with the times; teachers get out of 
touch both with their own field of practice, and with what is happening in other courses. The 
monopoly of provision sometimes leads to complacency. New knowledge and requirements are 
continually added to courses, but nothing is taken away. The teacher can become remote or 
dictatorial, the group claustrophobic or confiict-ridden, the identity restrictive rather than 
reassuring. There is little room for creative uncertainty; little relativity of perspective. The 
whole experience can degrade into something mechanical and superficial. 

Such shortcomings can no doubt be remedied by teacher training, especially in-service 
training, regular course evaluation, better links with the external worid, and other fairiy 
obvious measuies. However, the shift away from lines of study as a way of organising the 
curriculum is for more fundamental reasons, reasons vshich arc spelled out in several of the 
case studies. For example, the Dutch study, commenting on the development of modular 
structures in technical courses, stresses their potential for innovation: 

"Arranging the subject matter In modules will allow the structure and content of 
technical courses to be adapted more rapidly to changes in the qualifications required 
without having to 'reshuffle' the entire curriculum, as has been the case up to now, du. to 
rigid subject divisions. Specific modules can be adapted after consultation between 
schools and industry, without close government intervention, the internal assessment and 
examination of students per module can be tailored to the wishes of local employers, 
within government standards." (Country study: Netherlands, p. 18.) 

As noted earlier, the Swedish study argues that modularity is a reflection of changes in the 
actual structure of work. In France, modular courses in vocational education are used to meet 
the specific problems of particular groups, young people lacking in motivation, adults who 
require greater flexibility. The United States study describes the flexibility that the 
transferability of credits gives students and the system: 
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"^A notable feature of post-secondary education in the United States is the transferability 
of credits to different programs and schools. A longitudinal survey of the 1980 high 
school seniors who enrolled in higher education after graduation reveals that about 
14.2 per cent of the public 2-year college students transferred to other schools in the first 
year and 31.4 per cent transferred in the second year. Among the latter, 77.8 per cent 
transferred to 4-year colleges. In other words, approximately a quarter of 2-year college 
graduates did not quit schooling but advanced to 4-year colleges and universities. 
Another study also indicated that over 60 per cent of those in the high school class of 1 972 
who received bachelor's degrees by 1984 had attended two or more institutions, and that 
11 per cent had earned Associate's degrees from 2-year colleges en route to their 
bachelor's degrees." (Country study: United States, p. 27.) 

Credit transfer not only allows students to move from one institution and course to another, 
but to move in and out of the system. The United States study cites longitudinal research 
which monitored the pattern of enrolment/non-enrolment of high school seniors over a 
five-year period. Using a binary code to indicate enrolled/non-enrolled status, they identified 
thirty-twodifferent patterns, e.g. 10101, 11011, 11 101. The research found that among those 
who had ever enrolled, 22.6 per cent interrupted their studies and moved in and out of formal 
schooling. 

Modularity (in this definition) is however the norm in the United States, and perhaps one 
would not expect a very detailed analysis of it from there. Indeed the United States study was 
more concerned with the trends towards reinforcing core requirements in upper-secondary 
attd post-secondary curricula, as implied by terms such as "basics**, "excellence" and 
"quality": a shift perhaps towards the other end of the continuum. (It is interesting to note, in 
passing, the role of foreign comparisons in policy debates; whereas current debate in the 
United Kingdom often refers to Germany, especially in the vocational field, and European 
systems are to some extent compared with one another and with North America, in the United 
States the main point of reference now seems to be Japan. All such comparisons arc selective, 
and the choice of country reveals something about current national p iorities and 
concerns.) 

Not surprisingly however, the most detailed discussion of modularity was with reference 
to the country which has moved most recently and most sharply in that direction: Scotland. 
There is not space in this report to convey that analysis in its full depth, and only a few aspects 
will be treated here. The case study first describes the new structure, which currently covers 
(in OECD terms) technical and vocational streams but not general ones: 

"... nearly all non-ad\anced vocational courses for post-coinpulsory students in Scotland 
have been replaced by a system of modules, usually of a notional 40 hours' duration, 
accredited by a single National Certificate. Modules may be taken at college or school or, 
for a small but increasing proportion, at centres outside the formal education system; 
students may study modules offered in more than one institution; credits are transferable. 
Courses are therefore replaced by programmes of modules; the certificate records the 
individual modules completed by a student and does not give them any group title, 
although as a transitional measure systems of equivalences have been published which 
relate modules to pre-existing group certificates and to other United Kingdom 
qualifications, and certificates may be endorsed with these equivalences. Each module is 
specified through a centrally validated module descriptor the must important clement of 
which is a list of learning outcomes; the Action Plan provided an opportunity to revise and 
update the curriculum, cutting out unnecessary content and increasing the emphasis on 
competencies." (Country study: Scotland, pp. 6 and 8.) 
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The case study goes on to describe the reasons for the introduction of the new 
structure: 

"The rationale for the niodular system concerns, first, the efficient use of resources. 
Common elements of different group certificate courses are replaced by single modules; 
duplication between courses and between institutions is reduced. Second, the system is 
designed to enhance choice and flexibility. Programmes may be assembled flexibly from 
the 2 000 modules currently available; students changing their career plans, or 
undergoing retraining, receive credit for relevant modules already covered; the principle 
of credit transfer is thus extended. There is flexibility in pacing; learning may be 
extended over differing periods of time. The system has multiple entry and exit points: a 
student entering further education is not committed to completing a full course in order 
to receive credit; conversely, students have an incentive to build on modules they have 
picked up at school or on YTS [Youth Training Scheme]. These points illustrate a third 
theme, that the modular system is intended to increase participation. Fourth, the 
modules provide a convenient *curricular currency' for planning the curriculum, 
especially in negotiation between colleges and employers or YTS managing agents. 
Finally, and relatedly, the modules provide a flexible framework that can accommodate 
further innovations in education and training, for example the need for relevant and 
certificated inputs to YTS and TVEI and the developments in work-based learning." 
(Country study: Scotland, p. 8.) 

The Scottish study examines various aspects of the new modular structure, several of 
which can be mentioned here. First, as already mentioned, the system covers the ^'technical" 
and "vocationar streams but not the "general" one. Why not? The original plan did hint that 
the general stream ("Highers") might eventually be included within it, but neither that, nor 
the separate modularisation of Highers is currently likely. This has not however prevented 
some schools from offering both modular and non-modular (i.e. pre-academic) options, often 
on the basis of consortia with other schools and colleges, and some students on general streams 
are now "topping up" their pre-academic studies with the odd vocational module. It is worth 
noting that the pattern of innovation is similar in the Netherlands: modules have been 
introduced first into technical/ vocational education, and their incursion into general streams, 
although planned, has yet to come. 

Two points suggest themselves. First, the "resistance" of general streams to modularity 
may be a matter of status, or it may reflect the essentially preparatory, rather than specific, 
function which such courses perform. The analysis in Chapter II suggested that different 
streams may be at different stages at the same age; a sixteen-year-old on a pre-academic 
course may still be at the general stage whereas a comparable student on a technical course 
may be at the foundation stage, and one on a short-cycle vocational course already be at the 
specific stage. In reality the stages are not quite as clear-cut as this, but the notion of stages 
suggests one reason why the acceptability of modularity might decrease with the level of 
studies: the concepts of generality and foundation preclude or limit the notion of choice. The 
other point that emerges concerns the relationship between institutions and curricula in 
educational policy. Much of the description of, and debate about, post-compulsory education, 
is couched in terms of institutions. Should they be comprehensive or differentiated? Should 
they be colleges or schools? How far should education take place outside educational 
institutions altogether, for example in the workplace? What the Scottish study suggests is that 
the introduction of a modular curriculum structure to some extent undercuts this institutional 
debate. For the student, the essential element becomes the curriculum module, not the 
institution, and he or she can use credit transfer to move between institutions. That shift of 
focus, from institutions to curricula and qualifications, is potentially important for policy. 
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A second major issue has to do with how modules are validated and controlled, and here 
the Scottish study distinguishes between input and output controls. 

**In the strong version of the output model, controls would be exercised through outputs 
only; modules would be specified only by the learning outcomes and the related 
performance criteria; where, when and how the student studied for modules would be at 
the discretion of the student and/or teacher; there would be no direct regulation or 
control of inputs/' (Country study: Scotland, p. 39.) 

However, adequate output control is difficult to achieve. Assessment can only sample 
learning, and assessment measures are themselves sometimes invalid or unreliable. Modules 
are often assessed by those who provide them, rather than centrally, and this can lead to 
variations in standard* Learning outcomes in any case do not include the hidden curriculum 
and the unintended but possibly important side-effects of teaching. So, in practice, output 
measures are supplemented by input measures: where was the module studied? who taught it? 
what facilities were available? what kind of institution was it? Such considerations tend to 
modify the principle of credit transfer, and as the study noted, institutions may sometimes 
require a student to repeat a module that he or she has studied elsewhere, in the belief that it 
was not properly covered, or that adequate equipment was not available. Thus the success of 
the system depends heavily on the perceived validity of its output measures: 

"Assessment may prove to be the stress point of the modular system, and also of YTS. 
The credibility of assessment and certification is central to the modular reform. It is 
critical for progression: if modules do not have credit students will come to be judged on 
the basis of where, when or in what status they took the modules, or of their previous 
attainments in compulsory education. The problem becomes more serious as restrictions 
on access to modules are relaxed; it becomes particularly acute with the projected use of 
modules to accredit work-based and even experiential learning.'' (Country study: 
Scotland, p. 38.) 

The final issue raised by the Scottish study relates to the concept of an ^'education 
market" broached in Chapter II of this report. The study suggests that there are, not one, but 
two kinds of market. There is a pre-employment market in which the immediate consumers 
are the students themselves. However, students' pre-employment choices anticipate the future 
demands on them of employers and higher education. These demands tend to reinforce 
'^academic" values; not only higher education institutions, but many employers tend to prize 
potential rather than competence, general ability rather than specific skills. By contrast, in the 
in-employment market, the employers are the direct consumers. They are interested now in 
courses which promise direct relevance and immediate competence, rather than general 
preparation or development. The function of certification is different in the two markets. In 
the pre-employment market, it is primarily used as a means of screening or selecting possible 
employees, not only in terms of ability and potential, but with an eye to attitudes and 
socialisation as well. In the in*employment market, employers use certification mainly as an 
accountingdevice and a guarantee that they are getting what they have paid for. Both markets 
have distortions, and one can identify segmented markets within each. So the whole concept of 
an education market itself becomes much more complex. 

The modular system attempts to serve these two rather dissimilar education markets, 
withdifferent degrees of success. The system has difficulties in relation to the pre-employment 
market, not only because universities are reluctant to recognise the modules, but because the 
absence of levels or grades means that they cannot be used to differentiate students in the 
normal educational way. they are criterion-referenced in a sector of the system which in fact 
requires norm-referencing. By contrast, the system appears to work well in the in*employment 
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education market, because it provides an overt and yet flexible basis for planning and 
negotiating in-service education and training with employers and employees. 

However, it is not just a question of trying to serve two masters; the policy emphasis has 
itself shifted since the system was first mooted, from the pre-employment market to the 



**Initially, much of the rhetoric emphasized the increased choice, flexibility and 
opportunities for progression that the modular system ofl*ered the individual student. It 
ident;lied the reform with an extension of comprehensive education and appeared to 
point towards the sociological concept of 'contest' mobility, in which educational 
selection decisions are postponed and a chance of mobility remains open for longer. This 
rhetoric is consonant with the perspective of the pre-employment market. More recently 
a difl'erent emphasis has predominated: flexibility and progression are still key themes 
but they are related to the training needs of employers and the demands of work and of 
labour markets (internal as well as external). The switch in rhetorical style may partly 
reflect current preoccupations, notably with work-based learning, but it may also reflect 
the greater success of modules in relation to the in-service market." (Country study: 
Scotland, p. 43.) 

This shift in policy emphasis and style has occurred more generall> over the last two decades, 
not only in Scotland but in many OECD countries. 

4. Final remarks 

The main policy issues which arise out of this study are summarised at the beginning of 
the report, and no attempt will therefore be made here to draw any general conclusions. As the 
Secretariat's summary points out, the aim of the report is as much to clarify the questions and 
issues, as to suggest solutions. The analysis in the body of the report will hopefully have served 
to warn of the dangers of simplistic generalisation. It may be useful finally, however, to 
indicate some of the aspects of post-compulsory education which the report was not able to 
explore, because of limitations of time or data, but which seem nevertheless to be 
important. 

One aspect of post-compulsory education which causes concern is that of wastage rates, 
through drop-out or failure. This was addressed in several studies, in particular the United 
States one, and was voiced at the meetings of authors. Unfortunately, the comparative data 
which would have allowed a more thorough discussion of the problem could not be gathered in 
the time available. However, the issue does point up the distinction between/orma/ accei5 and 
real accessibility to education. Systems having in many cases established the first may now 
need to move to monitor the second, in terms of the extent to which students and institutions 
really are adapted to one another; otherwise the open door may prove to be a revolving 
door. 

A second obvious issue is that of guidance and counselling, which was the subject of 
comment in many studies, and in particular the Swiss and the United Kingdom ones. Because 
this stage of education concentrates educational choice and selection more than any other, the 
role of information and guidance is more central than at any other stage. Two points can be 
made. First, because choice and selection are so integral to post-compulsor> education, there 
is an argument (voiced in the England/Wales case study) for training most "front-line" 
teachers, trainers and supervisors to some depth in this aspect of their wurk, partly because 
students may And it easier to discuss such problems and choices with people with whom they 
already have d teaching-learning relationship, than with someone whom the> have never met 
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:bcfore. But the complexity of the system and of students' choices also point to the need for a 
profes'^ioiial and systemic service, which ranges well beyond the "local knowledge" that 
tcacherjy typically have. 

This last point raises ^^nother issue, to do with the local or regional dimension of 
oost-compulsory t:duC3tion, an aspect which was discussed in several case studies, in 
particular the rwcu^ch and Yugosk v oneb. This may be important for several reasons. First, 
many young adults, .parti'^ iarly from vc*cational streams, are recruited into local labour 
markets rather than national ones, and Iheir ;ecruilmenl may depend less on formal 
qualifications than on the kind of "employabiiity that comes from contact - either direct or 
indirect - with an employer. Secondly, the report has suggested that local networks, consortia 
or federations of providers may become more common in the future. And thirdly, rapid 
economic change, and especially the decline of Iradilioi.^.l manufacturing industries can lead 
quite rapidly to the kinds of regional imbalances which were deviously associated only with 
industrialisation rather than de-industrialisation. Such factc-s point to the importance of 
regional analyses of post-compulsory education. 

The relationship between initial, post-compulsory education, and continuing education 
for adults also raises questions which may become increasingly important in the future. The 
model presented in this report implies that continuing adult education belongs mainly to the 
"specific** or subsequent "open" stages of the educational cycle, but in re?;ily the pattern may 
be less linear, and somj aduils will need not simply to update or rt ''.le then' skills, but to lay a 
completely new foundation for their work. She -Id such provision be made alongside or 
separately from that for 16-19 year-olds? How difTerenl should the approaches and methods 
for adults be? What are the advantages and d' ^advantages of age segregation? What policies 
arc Member countries pursuing in this regard? The importance of such questions will in some 
countries be increased by a demographic pattern which shifts the emphasis towards older 
cohorts in the next decade. 

One final point may be made. Purely structural comparison- , ;ducfi*.ion systems, v/hich 
focus on the pattern of institutions, qualifications and courses, may be of hmited use because 
some of the most important efTects of education are less visible. The impor ,unce of this aspect 
of education has been suggested by both educationists and economists. Educationists have 
pointed out that the formal curriculum is only part of what is taught, and have explored what 
has come to be labelled the "hidden curriculum" of courses and institutions, Ihose implicit 
messages which are embodied and transmitted in what is taught and how and where it is 
taught. Economists likewise have pointed out that formal labour contracts are inherently 
incomplete, and that workers always have a hidden element of "discretion" in hew they work. 
Such discretion is influenced by individual attitudes and group norms. This points to the 
potential importance of such cultural variables in economic performance, thougii the nature 
and impact of these remains rather speculative. 

One of the reasons why post-compulsory education is a complex field of policy is that it 
brings together the two broad policy themes which have dominated the last two decades: 
education and equality, and education and the economy. Both these presuppose a relatively 
direct relationship between education and society. Both themes remain central to any analysis 
of the post-compulsory field, and both have run like leitmotivs through this report. But it may 
be that some of the most important effects of post-compulsory education are indirect rather 
than direct, influencing the cultural variables which in turn afTect both social relations and 
economic performance. 
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ANNEX 



LIST OF COUNTRY STUDIES 



The eleven case studies were prepared by the authors Ii$ cd below, in accordance with guidelines 
prepared by the Secretanat and agreed with them. The case studies arc available separately from the 
main report. 

• denotes study prepared within the relevant ministry; 
+ denotes study prepared outside the relevant ministry. 

FR s French 
EN = English 

+ CANADA (QUEBEC) (FR) 

M, Paul Inchausp6. Directeur-Gdndral du College Ahuntsic, Montreal. 

+ GERMANY (EN) 

Prof. Dr. Wolfgang Mitter, Director, Deutsches Institut fUr Internationale Padagogische 
Forschung, Frankfurt-am-Main. 

+ ITALY/ITALIE (FR) 

M- Pier Luigi Bongiovanni and M. Giorgio Allulli, Centre Studi Investimenti Sociali 
(CENSIS), Roma. 

+ JAPAN (EN) , 

Mr Hideo Iwaki, Senior Researcher, National Institute for Educational Research, Tokyo. 

♦ NETHERLANDS (EN) 

Mr. FJ.M. de Rijecke, Deputy Director, Policy Development for Secondary Education, 
Ministry of Education and Science, The Hague. 

+ SWEDEN (EN) 

Mr. Mats Myrbcrg, National Board of Education, Stockholm. 

+ SWITZERLAND/SUISSE (FR) 

M. Emile Blanc, Ancien d6l6gu6 dc la Confdrencc Suisse des Directeurs Cantonaux dc 
rinstruction publiquc nux relations internatioralcs, Bcrne/Gen^vc. 

+ UNITED KINGDOM (ENGLAND AND WALES) (EN) 

Mr. Jack Manscll, formerly Chief Officer, Further Education Unit (FEU), London, and 
Mr. John Millar, Consultants at Work, Ware. 
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+ UNITED KINGDOM (SCOTLAND) (EN) 

Mr. David RafTc and Dr. Nils Tomes, Centre for Educational Sociology, University of 
Edinburgh. 

• UNITED STATES (EN) 

Mrs. Nevzcr Slaccy and others. Higher Education and Adult Learning Division, OITicc of 
Educational Research and Improvement, United States Department of Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

+ YUGOSLAVIA (EN) 

[ Professor Vladimir Muzic, Faculty of Philosophy, University of Zagreb, Zagreb. 

Responses to the activity were also received nx)m the French Ministry of Education 
(M.J. Geoffroy) and from th Greek Ministry of Education (Mr. F.K. Voros). 
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75016 Paris 

Tel. ( I ) 45.24.8 1 .67 or/ou ( 1 ) 45.24 81 .8 1 
bbralrie de rUniversiii. 
126. rue Nazareth. 

13602 Aix-en-Provence Tel. 42.26.18.08 

GERMANY- ALLEMAGNE 

OECD Pubticaiions and Inrormaiion Centre. 

4 Simrocbtratse, 

5300 Bonn Tel. (0228) 21.60.45 

GREECE - GR£CE 
Ubrairie KauflTmann. 

2S. rue da Sude, 105 64 Athens Tel. 322.21.60 
HONG KONG 

Government Informaiioft Servkcs. 
PttblicatioftS (Seles) Office. 
Infonnation Services Department 
No. 1. Battery Path, Central 

ICELAND- tSLANDE 
SnjtbjOrn Jinssoo A Co . h f., 
Harnantrcti 4 & 9. 
P.OB. 1131 - Reykjavik 

Tel. I3l33/142tl/ll936 

INDIA - INDE 

Oxrord Book and Sutlonery Ca. 
Sdndta Hocse. New Delhi llOOOl 

Tel 331.5896/5308 
17 Park St. akutta 700016 Tel. 240832 

INDONESIA- 1 ND0N£SIE 
PdiHUpt. P.O. Box 3065/JKTJakarta 

Tel. 583467 

IRELAND. IRLANDE 

TDC Publishen - Library Suppiierx, 
12 North Frederick Street. Dublin I 

Tel. 744835-74)677 



ITALY- ITALIE 
Ubreria CommtssKNurta Sansont. 
Via Benedetto Fortini 120/10, 
Casclla Pott. 552 

50125 Rrenzc Tel. 055/645415 

VU Bartolini 29. 20155 MiUno Tel 365083 
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Edttrice e Ubreria Herder. 
Ptazza Mootcdiorio 120.00186 Roma 

Tel. 6794628 

Ubreria Hcepti, 

Vu Hapli 5. 20121 MtUno Tel. 865446 

Librerta Scientifica 

Do(t. Lucb de Biasio 'Aciou* 

Vu Menviili 16. 20123 Mdano Tel. 807679 

JAPAN - JAPON 

OECD Publications and Inrormation Centre. 
Landic Akauka BIdg.. 2-3-4 Akasaka. 
Mtnalo-kn. Tokyo 107 Tel. 586 2016 

KOREA • CORfiE 

Kyobo Book Centre Ca Ltd. 

P.O.Box: Kwans Hwa Moon 1658. 

Seoul Td. (REP) 730 78 91 

LEBANON - LIBAN 

DocunKnu Scienlifica/Redico, 

Edison Butldtng. BItss St., 

?0 B. 5641. Bdnit Tel. 354429-344425 

MALAYSIA/SINGAPORE - 

MALAISIE^INGAPOUR 

University of Malaya Co-operative Bockshop 

Ltd. 

7 Lrt 5IA/227A. PeUlinj Jaya 

MaUystt Tel. 7565000/7565425 

InFomution Publications Pie Ltd 

Pei-Fu Industrial Building, 

24 New Industrial Road No. C2-06 

Singapoft 1953 TeL 2831786. 2831798 

NETHERLANDS - PAYS-BAS 
SDU Uitfeverij 
ChnstofTel Planttjnstraat 2 
Postbua 20014 

2500 EA's-Gravenhage Tel. 070-78991 1 

Voor bcstellingen: Tel. 070-789880 

NEW ZEALAND - N0UVELLE-Z£LANDE 

Government PrinUflg Office Booksywps; 

Auckland: Reuil Boobhop, 25 Rutland Stscet. 

Mail Orders, 85 Beach Road 

Private BagC;P.O. 
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Mail Orders. P.O. Box 857 

Wellington: ReuiU Mulgrave Street. (Head 

Office) 
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Mail Orders. Private Bag 
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Mirza Book Agency 
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